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From ‘Round About the Fifteenth Century 


the incunabula, the hand lettered and beautifully illuminated 
works of painstaking monks, and those other printed volumes 
of previous centuries have come down to us telling of the 
life and thoughts—in fact, the proceedings of those early days. 

The custom of preserving happenings in print has grown, 
and so it is that the entire proceedings of the Montreal Con- 
vention will be available within a short time. Those who 
attend the convention will want this only complete story 
of all sessions for reference and to maintain the completeness 
of their Kiwanis libraries. Those who cannot attend will 
want this volume of Proceedings in order to be up on 
moving events. 


Order Your Copy Now 


Montreal Convention Proceedings 
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They Called Me a Human Clam 
But I Changed Almost Overnight 


S I passed the President’s office I 
A could not help hearing my name. 
Instinctively I paused to listen. 
“That human clam,” he was saying, 
“can’t represent us. He’s a hard worker, 
but he seems to have no ability to express 
himself. I had hoped to 


always have a ready flow of speech at 
my command. I am able to rise to any 
occasion, to meet any emergency with 
just the right words. And I accomplished 
all this by developing the natural power 
of speech possessed by everyone, but cul- 

tivated by so few— 





make him a branch man- 


by simply spending 15 


ager this fall, but he 
seems to withdraw far- 
ther and farther into his 
shell all the time. I’ve 
given up hopes of mak- 
ng. anything out of him.” 

30 that was it! That 
was the reason why I had 
been passed over time and 
again when promotions 
were being made! That 
was why I was just a 
plodder—a truck horse 
for our firm, capable of 
doing a lot of heavy 
work, but of no _ use 
where brilliant perform- 





What 15 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 

How to propose and respond to toasts 

How to address board meetings 

How to make a political speech 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make after-dinner speeches 

How to converse interestingly 

How to write letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self. fid 

How to acquire a winning personality 

How to strengthen your will-power and 
ambition 

How to become a clear, accurate thinker 

How to develop your power of concen- 
tration 

How to be the master of any situation 











minutes a day in the 
privacy of my own 
home, on this most 
fascinating subject. 

” + +. 

There is no magic, 
no trick, no mystery 
about becoming a 
powerful and convinc- 
ing talker. You, too, 
can conquer timidity, 
stage fright, self-con- 
sciousness and _ bash- 
fulness, winning ad- 
vancement in salary, 
popularity, social 
standing and success. 
Today business de- 


ance was required. I 
was a failure unless I could do what 
seemed impossible—learn to use words 
forcefully, effectively and convincingly. 


In 15 Minutes a Day 


And then suddenly I discovered a new 
easy method which made me a powerful 
speaker almost overnight. I learned how 
to bend others to my will, how to domi- 
nate one man or an audience of thousands. 
Soon I had won salary increases, pro- 
motion, popularity, power. Today I 


mands for the big, im- 
portant high-salaried jobs, men who can dominate 
others—men who can make others do as they wish. 
It is the power of forceful, convincing speech that 
causes one man to jump from obscurity to the presi- 
dency of a great corporation; another from a small, 
unimportant territory to a salesmanager’s desk; an- 
other from the rank and file of political workers to 
a post of national importance; a timid, retiring, self- 
conscious man to ¢ almost over night into a 
pular and much applauded after-dinner speaker. 
Tiousads have accomplished just such amazing things 
through this simple, easy yet effective training. 


Send For This Amazing Book 
This new method of training is fully described 
in a very interesting and informative booklet which 


is now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon 
below. This book is a. How to Work Wonders 
With Words. In it you are shown how to conquer 
pone fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness 
and fear—those things that keep you silent while 
men of lesser ability get what they want by the 
sheer power of convincing speech. Not only men 
who have made millions but thousands have sent 
for this book—and are unstinting in their praise 
of it. You are told how to bring out and develo 
your priceless “hidden knack’’—the natural gift 
within you—which will win for you advancement 
in position and salary, popularity, social standing, 
power and real success. You can obtain your copy 
absolutely free by sending the coupon. 


Now Sent “— ee 





NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 918A, Chicago, Illinois 


Se ee ee 


| North American Institute, " 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 918A 
Chicago, Illinois. | 


Please send me FREE and without obligation | 
my copy of your famous book, How to Work 
Wonders With Words. | 


Name 








| 
Address. | 
| 


Q 
< 
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to pack your grip and your fishing paraphernalia and hop the 
first train for Montreal and the Convention. The Kiwanians 
who have not been able to make definite plans to attend have 
time to straighten up their desks, leave competent assistants in 
charge for a week or so, and enjoy the adventure. It is an 
adventure, into the realms of the romance of the Old World 
and the New, and the realization of the broad significance of 
KIWANIS, and certainly a glorious adventure into the realm of 
the broadened friendships which ensue. 


Adventure Means 
a Broadened Expression of Yourself 
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and FREErial Will Show Hour 


Used Machines 
Bought & Sold 




















Batlchem Sel az FREE Trial Is Convincing Thousands— 
ietemetienal Hacer Co, 2 HE leading concerns listed opposite—and hundreds more—bought 


Ford Motor Co., Addressographs during April. Because, these business leaders know‘ 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 


Quaker Oats Co as you know, that times have changed. The rising cost of doing / 
Willys-Overland Co., business affects the smallest shop as seriously as it does the largest gh 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., corporation. Short-cuts in selling and operating costs are more va 


Brunswick-Balke-Collendar Co., vitally needed now than ever before. 
Detroit News 


Nash Motor Co., That’s why 1926 Addressograph sales are breaking every 7 


ees Oil a record we have made in 33 years. af neane 
efming Co., Pies : ie 7 
Generel Mistore Accsgtance Corp. And, to make 1926 YOUR best year—Try itFREE—at _, 


our expense. Seeing is believing. Just Mail the Coupon. if With 


4 


YOUR LET- 
¢  TERHEAD TO 


4 
F 
Addresso og ys Addressograph Co. 


TRACE MARK 4 927 W. Van Buren St. 


PRINTS FROM TYPE vis Chicage 


4 i) & Send latest 3-color Catalog and 
rice List 


927 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 7 GSend FREE Booklet: “Which 1s Yours— 


irect | Mail Advertising or Direct Mail 
Canadian Main Office: Factories: eee 


A dE P Ma- 
60 Front Street W., Toronto, 2 Chicago-Brooklyn-London ye ge salara he ser ya Seay no Rg 


52-6-26 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Battle Creek Michigan | 


May 20, 1926 


EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Charles Reynolds, 

The Kiwanis Magazine, 
Federal Reserve Bank Blds., 
164 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Dear Mr. Reynolds: 


I am glad to tell ym that Kiwanis Magazine is one 
of the best publications on our list. We have used 
it a good many years and it has produced right along 
without any intermission. What more could be said 
of a magazine? 


Sincerely, 


THE BATTLE CREEK ITARIUM 





| Edwin Piper, Y 
Extension Secretaky. 


| an/a 
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Welcome to Montreal 








RONTREAL is ready. When the KIWANIS Club of Montreal 
y extended an invitation last June in Saint Paul for you to 
meet here this year, we did so with a full realization of the 
fact that your acceptance of the invitation would confer 
upon us a very great honour. At the same time it would 
impose upon us an obligation to make adequate and elaborate 
preparations for your coming, in order that the inspiration 
and pleasure gained during your stay in our city would 
justify the expectations which prompted us to present the invitation. 





The whole-hearted manner in which the delegates endorsed Montreal as 
the Convention City for 1926, rekindled anew our desire to receive our cousins 
from the United States, and our brothers from Canada. The preparations 
we have made to entertain you are complete, and we await your coming with 
that eager expectation which only the fellowship of KIWANIS can create. 


Montreal is one of the larger cities of the North American Continent, 
and it has the fourth largest French-speaking population of the cities of the 
world. It is truly rich in points of historical interest which the trend of modern 
civilization has failed to efface. 


Montreal is an outstanding example to the world of the harmony which 
can exist between peoples of two nationalities, the English and the French, 
each of whom retains to a marked degree their own individuality, and at 
the same time, because of their mutual respect and sympathetic understand- 
ing, intermingle with one another in the strongest bonds of peace and goodwill. 


You have already intimated that you are coming in large numbers and 
we are delighted. We wish to know you better and we trust you will not 
be disappointed in us. We realize the opportunity the Convention affords 
of making many new friends, and of promoting strengthening the friendly 
relationships which have existed between us for a century, and which must 
forever continue. 


After you have visited us we wish to leave with you many happy remem- 
brances of your stay in our City. We wish you to take back no exaggerated 
impressions, but a realization that your Canadian cousins welcomed you 
with open arms, extended to you that quiet and sincere hospitality for which 
they are noted, shared with you the pleasure and inspiration of the Con- 
vention, and finally saw you depart, sad at your leaving and hopeful of your 
early return. 


The days of the Convention draw near. We await your coming. 


Accept our extended hand of friendship. We greet you warmly. 


SESEASESSPESTEERERESEROSSSERESEREESSSSESERS TE ESESESETESESEOSTSESTSESESESESETEESESTOREESSSEESSTERESSS EEE SENOS ESEER TREE EETEOS ESE ESESE RS OEEEEEESEESOSTS TESS EEOSEEE TET eOEeeeEeeeeESeeene® 


President, KIWANIS Club of Montreal. 
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Crime and Society 


By Dr. ALEXANDER LYONS 


Eighth Avenue Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Editor, The Supplement; Member of Kiwanis Club of Brooklyn 


Po BELIEVE that criminality like 
| poverty will always be with us. 

Indeed criminality is poverty, 
either of property or of principle. 
Like poverty it cannot be handled 
individually either with regard to 
the culprit or his victim. It is a 
social disease. It expresses social 
unsoundness—physically, mentally 
or morally. I do not believe that 
we shali ever entirely cure and 
eliminate it any more than we shall 
completely do away with poverty 
as long as there are human differ- 
ences. Yet there is ground for am- 
bition and effort, if we can rob 
criminality of much of its present 
terror as I think we can, and reduce 
it to such proportions as will not 
reflect discredit upon our civilization. 
Under present conditions the mag- 
nitude of our material achievement 
and the vaunt of our civilization 
suffer eclipse and detraction in our 
helplessness at the blood-stained 
hand of the robber and assassin. 
What’s to be done? 

In the first place be it noted that 
the solution of our present situation 
with regard to criminality requires 
composite treatment. No single 
element is adequate to the problem. 
Furthermore, the problem cannot 
be solved over night. Its origins 


are too far-reaching. It has re- 
quired time to develop and will 
necessitate a longer interval to be 
brought to a noticeable decline. 
With these considerations in view I 
would submit the following sugges- 
tions for handling what is not only 
a pressing problem but a damaging 
discredit to our American life. 

I. Confession must precede cor- 
rection. Let us acknowledge that 
we have fallen short morally in the 
tremendous present proportions of 
criminality and in our inability till 
now to cope successfully with it. 

II. We must take ourselves and 
the situation seriously, not with 
spasmodic virtue, but with an in- 
sistent, consistent and persistent 
moral determination. Criminality 
is an exponent of our moral incon- 
sistency and vaccilation, carried in 
certain individuals to a higher and 
logical degree. Criminality is our- 
selves written large. 

III. We must insist upon the 
respectability of moral propriety in 
the little even more than in the 
large, for if we safeguard the lesser, 
the larger which grows out of it can 
extensively be left to take care of 
itself. This insistent respectability 
and consistency must be specially 
exemplified in people of prominence 
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in place, possession or intelligence, 
since as Shakespeare says, ‘‘What 
the great ones do the less will prattle 
of.” 

IV. We must place the greatest 
emphasis upon morality in its social 
reference and implication. Our 
children must be trained, and we 
ourselves must consistently con- 
form to the principle that wrong is 
never personal but social and that 
by reason of the inclusion of its in- 
fluence, to commit wrong is to be 
guilty of social treachery. Our 
code of ethics must reserve a place 
of special contempt and exclusive 
scorn for the social traitor. The 
criminal is an expression of our 
rank individualism unconditioned 
by the counselling of social con- 
science. 

V. Our moral stringency must 
however be kept clear of the danger 
of puritanical primness. There are 
dispositions to moral extremeness 
in American life, the rebound from 
which conduces even to licentious 
laxity. 

VI. Our moral life has been de- 
pending too extensively upon a 
momentum set in motion by a 
wholesome puritanism which was 
inspired and strengthened by a 
spiritual fervor that is ebbing with- 
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out due replenishment. In other 
words, we are being progressively 
materialized and_ retrogressively 
moralized because of our failure to 
enrich our life with the fertilizing 
soil of a proper spiritual stimulus. 
We have come to spell God, 
G-O-L-D; and creed, G-R-E-E-D. 
Man cannot uplift himself tugging 
at the straps of his own boots. If 
he is uplifted by another agency he 
cannot keep himself there by hold- 
ing to the hair of his head. He 
needs an external leverage. This 
he has ever found the most effec- 
tively in the consciousness of the 
conviction of the presence in this 
world of a Divine Being of unlimited 
power, wisdom and justice, upon 
whom he depends and to whom he is 
responsible for the exercise of his 
powers and the utilization of his op- 
portunities. This is the essence of 
religion. We _ shall progressively 
combat criminality to the extent 
that we have nationally a baptism 
of the religious spirit. Our religious 
life has been conducted vicariously 
by a sort of method of absent treat- 
ment. We have erected churches 
and maintained ministers; and fail- 
ing to give them due personal practi- 
cal cooperation, we have yet felt our 
duty to be done. In consequence 
the church as an institution has been 
so magnified that it has minimized 
and displaced God. We have with 
identical carelessness supplanted re- 
ligious consciousness with theologi- 
cal conviction. Denominationalism 
looms larger in our thought than the 
Deity does in our feeling. 

VII. To the end of a better re- 
ligious life as the nourishing soil of 
our higher moral expression, we 
must have better religious schools 
throughout the nation, where re- 
ligion is inspired through proper 
religious literature taught by com- 
petent instructors 
who have informed 
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spring and dominant influence of 
the entire life of the individual, 
we need in American life to place 
greater emphasis upon the reinte- 
gration of our homes in a moral 
and spiritual way, in which we have 
been steadily weakening. Conges- 
tion is conducive to costliness. In 
consequence we are sacrificing our 
homes for apartments and _ tene- 
ments which almost always carry 
a suggestion of such transiency 
that the finer growths of domesticity 
as formerly existent, are discour- 
aged and prevented. A symptom 
of this waning of the spell and in- 
fluence of the former home is to be 
found in the increase of that out- 
sideness of living which contributed 
so largely to the decay and down- 
fall of ancient Rome. The most 
powerful counteragent of criminal- 
ity is a multiplication and cultiva- 
tion of real homes. Hotels, res- 
taurants and kitchenette apart- 
ments are tragically and pathetic- 
ally poor substitutes for such real 
homes. Our civilization will rise 
and our tide of criminality will fall 
in proportion to the development 
of home life. 

IX. Criminality can in many 
cases be anticipated and curbed if 
our police courts where the average 
offender has his first contact with 
our punitive system were conducted 
with greater seriousness, impres- 
siveness and severity. The average 
initial offender comes out of these 
courts with a broad smile of con- 
tempt at their inefficiency or even 
absurdity. Let us give the prospec- 
tive criminal a deep and lasting 
impression of the danger of conflict 
with law upon his first contact with 
its embodied agency of execution. 

X. Our conception and method 
of punishment must be reformed 
and revitalized. Punishment is 
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Nature’s or God's way of correction. 
Neither sentiment nor influence 
should be allowed to stand in the 
way of the course of justice. There 
is always time for sympathy and 
sentiment after justice has received 
its due. Accordingly our prisons 
must cease to be made more at- 
tractive than is often found by self- 
denying and suffering virtue on 
the outside. Offenders against law 
which stands for social safety must 
be taught by consequence either 
to conform to social propriety or 
to be thrust and kept out of society. 
Accordingly we ought to incline 
more to indeterminate sentences. 

XI. Criminality must be treated 
to swifter trial even if it subordin- 
ates and postpones other litigation. 
Civil conflicts can wait. Criminal- 
ity which is symptomatic of social 
disease must be treated and its 
eradication sought quickly. 

XII. Punishment should be just 
as swift and certain as trial. In the 
interest of the defense of the inno- 
cent we oftentimes carry too far 
the coddling of the guilty. 

XIII. We have erred in our 
assignment of punishment. Through 
it we have too extensively treated 
the crime instead of the criminal. 
A criminal should be judged not 
solely by the consequences of his 
conduct, but by the standard of his 
constitution and general condition. 
From this standpoint a rich man 
who does wrong should be punished 
more severely for a crime than one 
under the stress of circumstances 
which subjugated him to greater 
strain. As we at present mete out 
punishment it often fails to be such 
and sends the wealthy culprit away 
smiling while the poor offender, 
victim of one or another kind of 
impoverishment, is kept sorrowing. 
Let us adapt punishment to the 
criminal and not only 
or largely to the 





heads as well as wil- 
ling hearts. The in- 
efficiency of most of 
the religious schools 
of America is a co- 
pious contributor to 
our widespread moral 
flabbiness and _ flexi- 
bility. It is my in- 
sistence that at least 
as much seriousness 
should be brought to 
bear upon the or- 
ganization and con- 
duct of our religious 
schools as at present 
is bestowed upon 
our secular agencies 
of instruction. 
VIII. Since the 
home is the well- 





ple to passion. 


in others. 
individual before you are properly informed. 
man really not as he ought to be, don’t straightway damn 
him and all of his color, country, or creed. Rather be sufhf- 
cient of a good Christian, Jew, or American to aid him 
with your example and influence to become what he should. 
To be prejudiced is to be primitive and pernicious. 

—Dr. ALEXANDER Lyons 


Prejudice 


REJUDICE is a pernicious product of a deficient infor- 

mation in combination with excessive illogic. It judges 
and condemns in advance of facts and prostitutes princi- 
It consciously incriminates others and un- 
consciously inculpates one’s self and thus wields the double 
edged weapon of a two fold curse. 
tagonism where patriotism and piety require amity and co- 
operation. If you are a good Christian, Jew, or American, you 
must supplant prejudice with justice, first in yourself and then 
Judge no group by one of its individuals or any 
If you find a 


It sows animosity and an- 


crime. 

XIV. Consistently 
with what I have just 
said, criminality 
should be treated 
psychologically witha 
view to its origin not 
only in present condi- 
tions but in its in- 
heritance. Toomany 
prisoners are in jails 
or penitentiaries for 
temporary punish- 
ment, when they 
should be confined 
temporarily or per- 
manently in psychi- 
atric hospitals. Every 
offender should be 
handled psycholog- 
ically just as a physi- 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


To the Members of Kiwanis International: 


Organizations such as yours, designed for 
mutual helpfulness not only in the local community but 
internationally as well, have great value. They en- 
list in worthwhile public movements active and energetic 
men who plan things = and who bring things to pass. 

They do much to strengthen the bonds of mutual amity and 
understanding between our people and those of other 
countries. 

May your convention be successful in every 
w3y, and productive of abundant good, not alone to your 
members in their individual spheres of activity, but in 
their relations to the public and to the State. 


I extend to you my most cordial greetings and 


heartiest best wishes. 
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cian does with his patients medically. 

XV. Public prosecutors should 
be removed from the uncertainties 
and exigencies of politics, by being 
retained long enough and paid well 
enough to secure the highest avail- 
able skill of men of high moral 
standing in the community. That 
position in general in our legal life 
is open to such serious detraction 
that it is not duly efficient for the 
successful handling of the criminal 
population. 

XVI. Finally, to the end of de- 
veloping that social spirit from the 
standpoint of which criminality 
should be viewed and handled, let 
us steadily enlarge and encourage 
the area of cooperation on the part 
of all agencies concerned with pub- 
lic and individual life. Let every- 
one be reared under the conscious- 
ness that he is in constant relation 
to the social background that is 
concerned with him and which he 
must not neglect. To that end I 
would specially urge a progressive 
realization of cooperative endeavors 
of all churches in ‘civic and com- 
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munal life, not merely in keeping 
with their agreements but in spite 
of and overlapping their differences. 
The church as a reservoir of the 
spirit of true religion in the sense 
of the consciousness of the Divine 
on the part of the Human, should 
be an exemplar and conservitor of 
that social spirit without which the 
problem of criminality cannot pos- 
sibly be solved and settled. 
XVII. Inasmuch as the criminal 
is largely in many cases a product 
of more or less ‘perverted lineage, 
we shall never attain to a sufficiently 
satisfactory solution of the problem 
until we bring about either through 
legislation or through positive and 
pronounced social sentiment a more 
cautious paring of human beings in 
marriage. The marital relation is 
still too largely the result of acci- 
dental incidents instead of essential 
convictions. The chief justification 
and compulsion of marriage should 
be its opportunity on the part of 
those who enter it to make a social 
contribution. From the viewpoint 
of its social implication which must 
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consider physical, mental and moral 
integrity, the forces which make 
for criminal perversion are likely 
to be reduced and the tendencies to 
criminality weakened. We are still 
a long distance from eugenic legisla- 
tion. In the meantime the church 
ought to furnish the main safe- 
guard of marriage in candidly and 
courageously protesting against all 
such marital unions as begin and end 
in mere personal profit and pleasure. 

I have suggested a pretentious pro- 
gram. Properly so. It deals with a 
portentous problem. Our civiliza- 
tion is making great strides materi- 
ally. Unless it is paralleled with a 
proportionate spiritual strength and 
moral realization, it will be a 
scintillating superficiality, screening 
a dangerous vacuity. The program 
I propose is no short cut, it is how- 
ever proportioned to the dangerous 
dimension of our problems of crimi- 
nality. Let us accept it and pro- 
ceed to realize it, and to the extent 
that we become truly socialized 
we shall become less criminalized. 
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Railway Consolidations 


Warning Words of The Interstate Commerce Commission Should be Heeded 


HE consolidation of all the rail- 

ways of the United States into 

a small number of large systems 
is being advocated by some persons 
as essential to the solution of our 
railroad problem. The principal 
advocate of this policy is Senator 
A. B. Cummins of Iowa, who con- 
tributed to a recent issue of this 
Magazine an interesting article on 
the subject. He is opposed to gov- 
ernment ownership, but believes the 
policy of consolidation he favors is 
the only alternative to government 
ownership. 

If the nation had to choose be- 
tween government ownership and 
the consolidation of the railways into 
a few huge systems it should not 
hesitate to adopt the latter policy. 
After having constantly and inten- 
sively studied our railroad problem 
in all its phases for twenty years, 
however, the writer is unable to 
agree that the consolidation of our 
railways into a few systems is neces- 
sary to avoid government ownership, 
that it is essential to the solution of 
the problem under private owner- 
ship, or that it probably would be 
helpful in the solution of that prob- 
lem. 

The railways are regulated by 
the government—mainly through 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. They are owned by private 
companies and managed by officers 
of these companies. The objects 
that both the regulating authorities 
and managers 
should aim at are: 
first, the provision 
of good and ade- 
quate transporta- ~ 
tion service; sec- 
ond, the fixing 
of reasonable rates 
for that service; 
third, the  pay- 
ment of reasonable 
wages to the em- 
ployees; and 
fourth, the earning 
of net returns by 


the railway com- wes Sagem 
panies collectively = —=-~255>- > * 
and individually eg 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 


Editor, Railway Age 


that will enable them to pay interest 
and dividends which will attract the 
investment, year by year, of ade- 
quate capital for the improvement 
and enlargement of railway facili- 
ties. All these objects are equally 
important. In the long run none 
of them can be attained unless all 
the others are attained. 

Two things are absolutely essen- 
tial to the attainment of all these 
objects. One is fair and construc- 
tive regulation. The other is enter- 
prising, public-spirited, efficient and 
economical management. The man- 
agement of the railways cannot be 
as good as the public interest re- 
quires except under a policy of regu- 
lation which does not unduly restrict 
the freedom of action of the man- 
agers or too narrowly limit the net 
return earned. 

On the other hand, with good 
management all the objects above 
mentioned can be attained. The 
railways were returned to private 
operation in 1920. Their operating 
expenses in that year were the high- 
est in history, and they did not earn 
enough from their freight and pas- 











senger rates to pay their operating 
expenses and taxes. If the govern- 
ment, owing to a continuance of the 
war-time guarantees, had not in that 
year paid them several hundred 
millions of dollars from the public 
treasury, every railroad system in 
the country would have been bank- 
rupt. It was a year of acute 
traffic congestions and large car 
shortages, as a result of which huge 
losses were inflicted upon the nation. 

In the year 1925 there were no 
guarantees to the railways and they 
were paid nothing whatever from 
the public treasury. Their total 
earnings, that is, the total amount 
paid them by the public in rates for 
freight, passenger and other service, 
were almost exactly the same as in 
1920. The public collected from 
them 32 per cent more in taxes than 
in 1920. The net result was that 
the public paid several hundred mil- 
lions of dollars less for its railroad 
transportation in 1925 than in 1920. 
Nevertheless, the railways in 1925 
rendered what is universally ad- 
mitted to have been the best service 
in their history, and, instead of in- 
curring an operating deficit as in 
1920, earned a net return of $1,137,- 
000,000. 

The explanation of the large in- 
crease in their net earnings, in spite 
of the fact that there was virtually 
no increase in their gross earnings, 
is that in five years they reduced 
their operating expenses $1,246,- 
000,000. The 
wages paid by them 
in 1920 were the 
highest in history, 
but only 15 per 
cent of the huge re- 
ES ag duction in operat- 
oe ing expenses since 
age then has been due 

to reductions in the 
average hourly and 
daily wages of em- 
-—— ployees, which 
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were higher in pro- 
portion to the cost 
of living in 1925 
thanin 1920. 
Eighty-five per 
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cent of the saving in expenses was 
due to increases in the efficiency and 
economy of operation resulting from 
good management. This good man- 
agement included the investment of 
a large amount of capital in im- 
provements and new equipment to 
make possible better service and 
lower operating costs. 

It will thus be seen that within the 
last five years great progress has 
been made toward the attainment of 
every one of the four objects at 
which I have said regulating authori- 
ties and railway managers should 
aim in their efforts to solve the rail- 
road problem. 

The facts just given 
have a direct bearing 
upon the question of 
consolidations. One of 
the arguments made for 
amalgamating the rail- 
ways into a few big sys- 
tems is that this would 1] 
result in a large reduc- | # 


tion of operating ex- ds 

penses, and _ would, Be 
therefore, make possible ne 
large reductions of rates. aT ha | 
The facts given show + 


that without such con- 
solidations a huge reduc- 
tion of operating ex- 
penses actually has been 
made within the last five years. 

It may be said that if there had 
been more consolidations the reduc- 
tion of operating expenses would 
have been greater. I do not oppose, 
nor does anybody in the railroad 
business oppose, a policy of consoli- 
dations under which many or all of 
the small railways of the country, 
with mileages ranging from a few 
miles to perhaps two or three thou- 
sand miles, would be merged into 
larger systems. On the contrary, 
this undoubtedly would be desirable. 

The real question at issue is 
whether all the railways should, by 
compulsion of law if necessary, be 
consolidated into a few huge sys- 
tems. I do not favor this policy 
partly because there is no reason for 
believing that large economies could 
or would be effected merely by the 
creation of a few huge systems. 
There is no evidence that a railway 
with, say, three thousand miles of 
line and the average density of 
trafic cannot be managed as eco- 
nomically as a system two, three or 
four times as large. I know this to 
be true because I have carefully 
analyzed and compared all the im- 
portant operating and financial sta- 
tistics of the forty-five largest rail- 
ways of the country, with mileages 
varying from a few hundred to 
several thousand miles, and the 
facts show that the operating results 
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of railways with mileages ranging 
from three thousand miles upward, 
and handling corresponding amounts 
of business, have little or no relation- 
ship to their size. Since this is true, 
upon what. ground can it be claimed 
that if all the railways were amalga- 
mated into a few systems each as 
large as our present largest systems 
great economies would result? 

The evidence indicates that from 















the standpoint of economy of opera- 
tion a railway system may be too 
large as well as too small, and that 
the larger it becomes the more 
difficult becomes the solution of 
many of the most important prob- 
lems of management. 

The strongest argument advanced 
in favor of consolidations is the 
“strong’’ and ‘“‘weak’’ road argu- 
ment. The same freight and pas- 
senger rates must be charged by all 
railways in the same territory. In 
every territory, competing with 
each other, there are some railways 
which, on any basis of rates, can 
earn a relatively larger net return 
than others. The ‘“weak”’ railways 
have a large part of the total mile- 
age of the country. It is claimed 
that either they must be consoli- 
dated with “‘strong”’ roads, or a large 
part of their mileage must be torn 
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up and the public thereby deprived 
of transportation service. 

This argument is, by advocates of 
huge consolidations, given far -too 
much weight. The principal reason 
why there have been for years so 
many weak railways in the country 
has been that rates have been so 
regulated as to prevent the railways 
as a whole from earning an adequate 
net return. In western territory, for 
example, the average return earned 
by all the railways on their property 
investment during the last five years 
has been only 334 per cent. Of 
course, when all the railways in a 
territory earn an average of only 
334 per cent those that earn less 
than the average will be ‘‘weak”’ 
financially. There is no remedy for 
this condition in consolidations. If 
all the railways in west- 
ern territory had been 
consolidated five years 
ago into large systems 
of equal earning ca- 

















have been that each of 
{ these systems would 
F have been a ‘‘weak’’ one 
; that would have earned 
only about 334 _ per 
cent. The only remedy 
for this general condition 
would be to make the 
rates higher. On the 
other hand, if rates in 
the west had been high 
enough to yield to the 
railways in that terri- 
tory the total net oper- 
ating income to which 
the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission held five years 
ago they were entitled, probably 
neither the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul nor any other railway in 
that territory would have become 
bankrupt or been confronted with 
the necessity of tearing up part of 
its lines. 

There is another important fact 
that should not be overlooked. This 
is, that “strong’’ railways often 
become ‘‘weak,”’ while ‘‘weak”’ rail- 
ways often become “‘strong.”” This 
is due both to changes in business 
conditions and in management. Nu- 
merous examples of such changes 
could be cited. For example, less 
than ten years ago most of the rail- 
ways in the northwest were pros- 
perous, while most of those in the 
southwest were bankrupt. At pres- 
ent the situation is largely reversed. 
It is highly probable that if every 
weak railway in the country were 
consolidated today with a strong 
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| ; pacity, the result would 





railway, some of the resulting 
systems would in ten years 
from now be prosperous, while 


(Turn to page 340) 
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The New Public Lands Controversy 


By Cor. HENRY S. GRAVES 


NEW public lands controversy 
Aes looming up that promises 

to rival the fight over the 
establishment of the forest reserves 
in the nineties, the Pinchot-Ballinger 
trouble in 1910, and the struggle 
over the Alaskan forests three years 
ago. This time it is a problem of 
regulating the grazing of livestock 
on the national forests. The par- 
ticular question that precipitated 
the present controversy relates to 
the fees charged by the government 
for the privilege of grazing cattle 
and sheep on the national forests. 
This does not impress one as a cause 
for a nation-wide conservation fight 
such as we seem to have ahead of us. 
Under the surface, however, there is 
a real issue and one of vital national 
concern. The amount of the grazing 
fee on the national forests is rela- 
tively a minor matter in the long 
run. The fundamental question at 
stake is whether the national forests 
are to be retained under the full con- 
trol of the government with the 
right to adjust the uses of the lands 
for grazing or other purposes in 
accordance with the interests of the 
public. The stockmen desire and 
are demanding a system of leases 
which in reality would amount to 
prescriptive rights or easements, 
something that cannot be permitted 
without jeopardizing the primary 
objectives of the national forests. 
They seek similar rights on the un- 
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reserved public domain. Everyone 
should bear this in mind when he 
reads about the controversy over the 
question whether the grazing fees 
on the forests shall be increased on 
an average of 75 per cent to bring 
them measurably nearer the real 
commercial value of the range 
privileges. 

A committee of the United States 
Senate has been making an investi- 
gation of the public lands and their 
administration. This inquiry is 
presumed to cover the handling of 
the public domain, the national 
forests and parks, and other classes 
of government lands. The investi- 
gation was, however, the result of a 
vigorous protest of the western 
stockmen against the proposal by 
the Forest Service to increase the 
fees for grazing on the national 
forests and the Senate Committee 
has given chief consideration to 
grazing problems. The proposed 
new schedule of charges for grazing 
privileges has been made the occa- 
sion for a general attack on the 
Forest Service by the stockmen, who 
are endeavoring at the same time 
to lay the ground-work for legisla- 
tion which if successful would go 
far to undo much of what has been 
achieved in forest conservation dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. 

A controversy of this kind is 
inevitably confusing to the general 
public which for the most part has 
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little knowledge of the public domain 
and national forests and still less 
knowledge of their relations to the 
problems of producing livestock. 
Many people do know, however, 
that the public has suffered un- 
measured losses through the abuses 
of the land laws, through fraud, and 
lax administration of the natural 
resources owned by the nation. 
They are likely to prick up their 
ears when they hear that there is 
another drive upon the national 
forests which if successful would 
place them in jeopardy. 


The Western Grazing Lands 


The problem brought before the 
country in the present controversy 
involves the productive service of a 
vast area of land in the West, the 
welfare of thousands of people 
engaged in stock-raising and agri- 
culture, the protection of watersheds 
under the most critical conditions 
existing in the country and the pre- 
vention of serious injury to the forest 
reservations owned by the whole 
nation. We have to do with the 
semi-arid portions of the country 
lying westward of about the hun- 
dredth meridian, the region in former 
days known as the great cattle 
ranges. The region is beyond the 
limit of the rich corn and wheat belt 
and is for the most part unsuited to 
crop-raising except under irrigation. 
The lands are naturally suited to the 
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Lambs prazing on a mountain top in one of the 
national forests in the West. More than six million 


sheep and goats find summer feed in the national 
forests. 


grazing of livestock. The very condi- 
tions that unfit them for agriculture 
adapt them tograzing. Here the grasses 
are cured long before the frost and they 
retain the sugar, starch and albumen 
that make them highly nutritious 
throughout the winter. In the early 
days the forage was so abundant that it 
was not necessary for the cattlemen as 
now to provide feed for the winter but 
the stock rustled on the open prairies 
finding ample feed where the snow was 
thin or swept away by the 
winds. * 
Formerly all these lands 
were publicly owned, sub- 
ject only to local grants in 
the Southwest and to rec- 
ognized rights of Indians. 
They were free for the use 
of all comers. The settle- 
ment and development of 
agricultural lands is a com- 
paratively slow process, 
though the occupancy of 
the prairie region west of 
the Mississippi under our 
liberal land laws was ac- 
complished in an astonish- 
ingly short period. But it 
required only a few years 
for the cattle drovers mov- 
ing westward from the 
prairie region, eastward 
from California and north 
from Texas to spread over 
the public lands, even work- 
ing up into the mountains 
which afforded excellent 
forage for summer grazing. 
Competition for the Range 
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regard to the use of the open 
lands, for there was plenty of 
public range for all. When, 
however, the industry was 
organized on a large scale and 
there were individuals owning 
herds of twenty or thirty 
thousand head of cattle or 
flocks of one hundred thou- 
sand sheep, new problems 
were introduced which not 
only had a large influence on 
the development of the West 
but were a disturbing factor 
in the administration of the 
public domain. It. was then 
that the herds of different 
i owners be- 
gan to 

crowdeach 

other, that 

portions of 

the range 

were Over- 

grazed, 

and that 

disputes 

arose in re- 

gard to the 

use of the 

land.Small 

owners 

found their 

cattle 

crowded 

off the 

range by 

large own- 

ers and the 





The two lower pictures show the effects of overgrazing at the headwaters of mountain streams. In the 


As long as the livestock 
busi S d “a ck center picture may be seen small erosion gullies beginning almost on the top of the mountain as a result of 
usiness was conduct ON denudation of the ground, and growing larger as they descend the slope. The bottom picture shows what 


a rel atively sm all scale bappens in the canyons miles below when flood waters rush down the 
carrying tons of soil and huge rocks 


there was no difficulty in 


gullies, gathering strength as they descend, 
with them, and destroying property that may be in their paths. 








question of the control of the public 
ranges and frequently the existence 
of monopolies of large areas of land 
by a few companies became matters 
of common complaint. 


Conflict between Cattle and Sheep 


It was about 1890 that the de- 
velopment of the sheep industry 
assumed substantial proportions. 
This was due in part to the great 
losses to the cattlemen in 1887 and 
1893. It was due also to the over- 
crowding of the ranges and the 
difficulties of controlling the move- 
ments of cattle. It was customary 
to handle sheep in bands of from 
2,000 to 3,000 head. They were 
herded together and hence under 
constant control. They could be 
moved here and there wherever 
grass could be found and they could 
utilize many ranges unsuitable for 
cattle. This was particularly true 
in the mountains where some areas 
were unsuited to cattle grazing on 
account of poisonous weeds. More- 
over sheep could be taken back into 
the very high ranges which were not 
suitable for cattle. 

The development of the sheep 
industry brought a new factor, a 
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distinctly competitive one, into the 
range problem. Unscrupulous sheep- 
men could within a few weeks sweep 
over a cattle range, practically 
wiping out the forage, and then 
move on to new fields. The in- 
trusion of sheep upon areas used for 
cattle was fiercely resented by the 
cattlemen. Inasmuch as the public 
range was open and free to all, there 
was no law which could be appealed 
to because all had equal privileges. 
Strong-arm methods were therefore 
frequently resorted to by the cattle- 
men to prevent the encroachment 
by the great bands of sheep on what 
was regarded as their rightful graz- 
ing lands. 


Overstocking the Ranges 


Such were the conditions in the 
eighties and nineties. Not only 
were the cattle and sheep grazed in 
excessive numbers on the plains but 
also in the mountains well into the 
forest belt. The mountains con- 
stituted thesummer grazing grounds. 
In a large part of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and of the eastern slope of the 
Pacific ranges the forest is rather 
open with a great deal of forage 
under the trees and in the open 
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parks, the meadows and the grassy 
openings on the slopes. Here were 
ideal conditions for summer grazing. 
The cattle were brought in as soon 
as the disappearance of the snow 
permitted and occupied the areas 
within easy access to the mountain 
streams and water holes. Sheep 
were distributed even more widely. 
They followed the receding snow 
line progressively into the higher 
areas. Less dependent upon water, 
if there was succulent grass and 
herbage, the sheep could be taken to 
areas beyond the reach of cattle, 
but they were also often crowded 
upon the cattle ranges to the dis- 
comfiture of the cattlemen. 

The overgrazing of the plains 
and lower slopes greatly increased 
the use of the mountains in summer. 
Stock was driven many miles over 
the mountains because the range on 
the lower lands was exhausted. 
The cattlemen were soon forced to 
feed their cattle in winter because 
the grass that formerly served as 
winter forage was consumed in the 
summer. By 1890 the injury to 
the western stock ranges was very 
marked. The carrying capacity had 

(Turn to page 346) 
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picture showing the effect of overgrazing on reforestation, taken in the Coconino Forest, Arizona. The area to the left of the fence 


eavily grazed by cattle, horses and sheep, while that to the right has been grazed only by — and horses, with the result that a good 


young forest of yellow pine has been able to secure a footin 








Linking Schoolmaster with Diplomat 


The World Federation of Education Associations Extends Intellectual 
and Moral Cooperation between Nations 


By Hon. Aucustus O. THOMAS 


President, World Federation of Education Associations; Commissioner of 
Education, State of Maine; Member of Kiwanis Club of Augusta, Maine 


of the Great War, the peoples 
of the world were seeking 
some common ground upon which 
they could get together. After two 
thousand years of hope for peace on 
earth, good will to men, the Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse were 
loosed to ride rough-shod over the 
civilizations of the world. The 
primitive man which sleeps within 
us awoke and in his original savag- 
ery sought to undo all that civiliza- 
tion had done in six thousand years 
of progress. The thinking peoples 
of the world wondered how a re- 
crudescence of this savage outburst 
could be spared the future genera- 
tions. Already, the future is mort- 
gaged, not alone in the way of re- 
placing destroyed property and pay- 
ing war debts, which at the lowest 
estimate set by the governments 
themselves will require sixty-two 
years, but in impoverished blood and 
in attempting to subdue the sav- 
agery of hate engendered by the war. 
The nations could not get together 
on financial, political or diplomatic 
grounds. They were too widely 
separated in their political interests, 
too vastly divergent in their eco- 
nomic life and too suspicious of 
each other’s sincerity in diplomacy 
to find in any of these avenues a 
common ground for consolidation 
and adjustment. Then, too, the 
world is half pagan and half Chris- 
tian and there are vital divisions 
in these two great*branches so 
that neither half of the world could 
get together on religious grounds. 
Where was there a common ground? 
What is there in which all people 
believe? What is there with def- 
inite principles and ideals which 
will appeal to all peoples alike? 
Has civilization advanced to such a 
point that the old barbaric tenden- 
cies of hate and bullets may be dis- 
placed by friendship and justice? 
Ur are we still too far down in the 
scale of civilization to even dream of 
a better day? 
The shock which the nervous 
system of civilization sustained in 
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the tremendous ravages of war and 
the question as to whether science, 
invention and discovery, these gi- 
gantic powers, were to be turned to 
war or peace seriously affected the 
moral consciousness of the peoples 
of all nations. All were agreed 
that civilization had had enough 
and if the suspicions of national 
neighbors could be allayed and if 
confidence could spring into being, 
hope might come. 

The wave of crime, the laxity of 
social standards, the jazzing up of 
political, social and business rela- 
tions appeared to be a sympathetic 
disorder emanating from the nervous 
shock of the war and civilization, 
like an athlete who had run the race, 
lay exhausted at the end of the 
course. Seriously doubting whether 
or not civilization could withstand 
the shock, came many of our modern 
philosophers, students of ethnology, 
writers of economics and history, 
and many prophesied that we should 
find it necessary to scrap the ele- 
ments of civilization which we have 
so toilsomely erected and become 
submerged in a new Dark Age. 

The greatest problem confronting 
the world was at that time and is at 
the present day the banishing of 
the war god from the affairs of men. 
Perpetual peace and the reign of 
justice are most devoutly to be 
wished. Every war in_ history 
testifies to the failure of diplomacy 
and conflicting commercial interests 
ha¥e too often engulfed nations in 
contention, turmoil and war. Even 
religion itself with its soothing in- 
fluences upon the passions of men 
seemed inadequate to the tremen- 
dous world task. 

At’ this hopeless juncture, the 
National Education Association of 
the United States, believing it has a 
mission in helping to shape the 
destiny of the rising generation, in 
establishing certain definite ideals 
to be carried into the future, con- 
ceived the plan of giving the school- 
master a try along with the diplo- 
mat, the business man and the 
minister. This is an organiza- 
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tion which in itself is non-political, 
non-sectarian and non-prejudiced. 
It was entirely fitting, therefore, 
that this great organization with 
150,000 members should through 
its Foreign Relations Committee 
call a World Conference on Educa- 
tion. It was the writer’s good for- 
tune and great pleasure to be the 
instrument of means through which 
the invitation was sent to the na- 
tions of the world and to extend 
the hand of friendship and good 
will to the teachers throughout the 
world. The eagerness with which 
the hand was seized was convincing 
that education could be the common 
ground upon which the nations 
may get together. The Conference 
was called for San Francisco in 
July, 1923. This great meeting 
is now history. In numbers, in en- 
thusiasm and in constructive achieve- 
ment, it was beyond expectation. 
In the language of Dr. P. W. Kuo, 
President of the Southeastern Uni- 
versity at Nanking, China, ‘‘People 
have said we could not get together 
because of our prejudices. We 
have shown the world that we can 
lay aside our prejudices while we 
solve our problems.” It was Dr. 
Rheinhard Strecker, the Thomas 
Jefferson of the Constitution of the 
new German Republic, who, in the 
closing hour of the Conference, 
looked out of the window of the 
Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco 
and saw a great ocean liner heading 
for the Golden Gate, who said, 
“It is the flood tide of opportunity 
that has brought us together. May 
it bear us out through the Golden 
Gate of friendship to the far strands 
of justice and if it does, it will be 
‘der tag’ for Germany and the 
rest of the world.” 

The delegates who came to San 
Francisco numbered about six hun- 
dred. It was the purpose of the 
National Education Association that 
there should be represented educa- 
tional associations and institutions 
in particular, but many of the gov- 
ernments seized the opportunity 
to appoint delegates to directly 














represent them. It was a distin- 
guished body of men and women 
who met in that convention. They 
deliberated long and earnestly on 
the problems which were set up 
and sent out to the world a new note 
and a new hope. 


The Federation, What It Is 


Perhaps the crowning achieve- 
ment of the San Francisco meeting 
was the building of a permanent 
organization. It was the unanimous 
opinion of the delegates present 
that education should be a direct 
and dominating factor in the court 
of nations, that: there should be a 
permanent organization definitely 
calculated to bring together the 
best educational thought of the 
world and to make it available for 
the people of all lands to make the 
children of the world the recipient 
of the ripest thought and the clear- 
est ideals. From this form of in- 
tellectual and moral cooperation, 
the World Federation, as though 
full-grown from the brow of Jove, 
sprang into being. Its membership 
is made up of educational organiza- 
tions and institutions. It is free 
from political entanglements. It 
is purely educational. It deals 
with truth and with principles well 
established, for truth is universal. 
It knows no boundaries. No na- 
tional lines intercept it. No cus- 
toms house exacts its toll. Like 
the radio, which steals out so 
mysteriously upon the waves of 
ether, so truth is everywhere. It 
permeates everything and should 
be recognized and utilized in schools 
world-wide. What call there was 
for such an organization is demon- 
strated in the Edinburgh meeting 
where two thousand persons assem- 
bled and deliberated for ten days on 
educational problems. 


Purposes of the Federation 


Set up in the call for the San 
Francisco meeting were the pur- 
poses of the Conference. These pur- 
poses still pertain to the delibera- 
tions of the organization: To pro- 
mote friendship, good will and jus- 
tice; to bring about a world-wide 
tolerance of the rights and _ privi- 
leges of all nations regardless of 
race or creed; to develop an appre- 
ciation of the value of national gifts 
and inheritances; to secure more 
accurate and satisfying informa- 
tion as to materials of instruction; 
to foster a national comradeship and 
confidence which will promote a 
more sympathetic appreciation 
among all nations; to inculcate 
into the minds and hearts of the 
rising generations the spiritual val- 
ues necessary to carry forward the 
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principles set up in international 
treaties and agreements, and, finally, 
throughout the world in all schools, 
to emphasize the essential unity of 
mankind upon present day civiliza- 
tion and upon the absolute necessity 
of the prevalence of justice and 
good will. 


The Edinburgh Meeting 


T Edinburgh, in July, 1925, 
practically all countries were 
represented. There were fourteen 
hundred delegates and five or six 
hundred other persons, among whom 
were financiers and diplomats. It 
was a fortunate selection of a 
meeting place. The ancient capi- 
tal of Scotland has become the 
modern Athens. Edinburgh is prob- 
ably one of the most academically 
critical cities of the world. It 
presents many attractions in itself 
and the territory for fifty miles on 
either side is rich in literary and 
historic significance. It was a fine 
thing to reach up into the half- 
mythical atmosphere of literature 
and history and pull down the char- 
acters into consciousness and make 
them real. Nothing but a visit to 
such a place could do this. The 
conferences were held in the U. F. 
Hall on the hillside just under the 
ancient Edinburgh Castle and along 
the Royal Mile which leads down 
to Holyrood Palace. It stands just 
back of Princess Street, one of the 
most beautiful streets and gardens 
of the cities of the world. The 
royalty and educational nobility 
of Scotland interested themselves 
in planning the reception and the 
programs of the occasion. Nothing 
was spared which could be done. 
The Scotch are truly a hospitable 
people and belie their ancient pe- 
cuniary proclivities. Good-natured 
and intellectual, they worked with- 
out stint. The Constitution of the 
Federation was redrafted and put 
into substantial and permanent 
form. The United States had a 
most distinguished delegation. Per- 
haps no committee or body of men 
and women have ever been appoint- 
ed by this great organization, which 
contains so much of the influence, 
generalship and educational astute- 
ness, as the delegation appointed by 
Jesse Newlon, of Denver, Colorado, 
President of the National Educa- 
tion Association. There were 521 
Americans. attending the meeting. 
Some of them were actual delegates 
while most of them were participat- 
ing members, having the rights to 
all sessions aside from the special 
Delegate Assembly and a voice in 
shaping the policy and Constitu- 
tion of the Federation. The Ameri- 
can delegation headed by Dr. W. F. 
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Russell of Columbia University, 
had daily meetings at which the 
various issues before the Conference 
were discussed and the stand of the 
delegation ascertained. Of course, 
there were differences of opinion, 
both in regard to policy and prob- 
lems. There should be; it was 
necessary; it was best, but finally 
when the action came the delega- 
tion was a unit and good feeling 
prevailed as it did everywhere 
through the Conference. 

There were many distinguished 
educators from the European na- 
tions. They came also from the 
Orient, from the islands of the sea, 
from South Africa, from Central 
and South America and from Can- 
ada. Men and women, high in the 
councils of the profession, leaders 
of educational thought and writers 
of textbooks were present—men and 
women who were capable of speak- 
ing educationally for their countries. 
It was a fine thing to meet daily and 
discuss educational problems with 
them. One of the fine by-products 
of the gathering was the meetings 
in hotel lobbies and in the large 
court of the U. F. Hall to discuss 
educational conditions, problems 
and methods with the various dele- 
gations and to become personally 
acquainted with representatives of 
education from all lands. 


The Herman-Jordan Plan 


FTER the San Francisco meet- 
ing in 1923, Mr. Raphael 
Herman, a man of means, formerly 
of Detroit, now of Washington, 
conceived the idea of awarding a 
prize of $25,000 for the best educa- 
tional plan calculated to bring 
concord and justice to the nations 
of the world. Thousands of plans 
were submitted, many of them 
high class and all of them thought- 
ful, but the judges awarded the 
prize to the veteran educator of 
Leland Stanford University, Dr. 
David Starr Jordan. His plan was 
a wise. one, simple and direct. It 
sought to go about a fact-finding 
campaign and to lay a foundation 
upon which to present a definite 
line of procedure. The plan called 
for the appointment of five com- 
mittees along the following lines: 

(1) The formation of a general 
world committee on education for 
peace to function in connection 
with the several educational groups 
in the different nations and to coop- 
erate with many already established 
organizations for peace in all parts 
of the world. 

(2) A committee to investigate 
the present teaching of history the 
world over, reporting also upon 
textbooks used, their virtues and 
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their delinquencies and from the 
standpoint of international amity, 
stressing the need that history, 
whether elementary or advanced, 
should be just and true so far as it 
goes. Above all, history should 
not be perverted in the supposed 
interest of national honor or parti- 
sanship. It also provided within 
this committee for the study of 
intelligent patriotism built upon 
love of country rather than upon 
hatred of national foes. 

(3) The appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider special plans 
for promoting mutual international 
understanding on the part of stu- 
dents of various ages, including the 
possibilities of better relations 
through the international use of 
athletic sports, especially those 
games which involve cooperative 
action or team play as distinguished 
from individual competition. 

(4) A committee to investigate 
the current arguments for war as a 
cosmic necessity. This committee 
should consider without picjudice 
the question of military training 
in school and college, its possible 
advantages to the individual and 
the nation, with the alleged accom- 
panying drawbacks and dangers. 
This committee should also deliber- 
ate on standing incentives to war 
and the possibilities of their abate- 
ment through the influence of public 
opinion or otherwise. 

(5) A committee to study the 
Hague Court of Arbitration, also 
the present Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice and the relation 
of these two judicial activities to 
world education, to determine, if pos- 
sible, what international activities of 
this nature should furnish material 
for instruction within the schools 
and how to broach the subject in a 
fair-minded and open manner. 

It was also directed that the 
Federation utilize and advance in- 
quiry into universities, their history, 
contemporary developments and 
possibilities. The Federation de- 
cided to appoint committees on 
world illiteracy and to promote as 
rapidly as possible the day of uni- 
versal education. There was also a 
committee on health education with 
instructions to carry forward in 
cooperation with affiliated associa- 
tions the plans presented and con- 
firmed its belief that health educa- 
tion is the fundamental basis of 
successful education. 

The Federation encourages the 
exchange of teachers and professors, 
the establishing of graduate student 
scholarships, an educational library 
service, the publishing of a world- 
wide educational periodical, the 
promotion of correspondence among 
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school children and the developing 
of the subject of world civics and 
ethics. The question of world 
civics and ethics does not refer to the 
civics of the different individual 
countries but to an understanding of 
the international contacts such as 
postal regulations, passports, ship- 
ping regulations, consular and am- 
bassadory systems and all points 
in which nations may come together 
in trade and commerce. 


The Federation and Military 
Preparedness 

Little was said directly concerning 
war and peace. It was the general 
impression that right education un- 
derlies the development of inter- 
national comradeship. It was Ham- 
ilcar who took the young Hannibal 
before the altar of Baal and made 
him swear eternal hatred to Rome. 
The child grew up nurturing hatred 
in his bosom. If hatred can be 
taught, kindliness, good will and 
justice may be taught, also. There 
was no disposition towards pacifism, 
no disposition toward militarism. 
There was a safe and sane attitude 
of this great problem, a desire and 
yearning to relieve the world of its 
great curse. There was a desire to 
hasten the day when the sword 
shall be beaten into ploughshares 
and the spear into pruning hooks. 
The Federation favors the reduc- 
tion of armies and armaments as 
rapidly as the nations can mutually 
agree. In case of emergency, it 
would conscript both labor and 
material as fighting men have al- 
ways been conscripted in the past. 
It would make it impossible for any 
to profit on the calamity of others. 
It believes in the building of a 
patriotism not upon hatred of 
others but upon real, genuine, 
wholesome love of country. The 
Federation does not believe that a 
powerful standing army superbly 
equipped is an instrument of peace. 
It will have a tendency to build 
other powerful armies superbly 
equipped. Men get tired of play- 
ing the tin soldier and marching in 
mock parade. A man with a 
clenched fist indicates hatred in his 
heart and a desire to fight. A man 
cannot well be angry with a palm 
outstretched as if for a friendly 
handshake. Competitive building 
of armies and navies has no sem- 
blance to the peace of the world. 
Today, standing armies are neces- 
sary, armies of reasonable propor- 
tions, not over-grown, not extrava- 
gant, not such as would require the 
heavy taxation of the people to 
maintain them. The day may 
come, but it may be far distant, 
when armies, aside from police 
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service, may be dispensed with. 


The Federation and International 
Courts of Justice — 

The Federation believes that since 
the world has dwindled to such 
diminutive proportions and the na- 
tions are thrown more closely to- 
gether, increased and more definite 
social traffic rules are necessary for 
the society of nations. The Federa- 
tion believes, therefore, that there 
should be the codification of inter- 
national laws, treaties and customs 
and, based upon this codification, 
there should be a court of inter- 
national justice to which nations 
might refer their international dis- 
putes. There should be the outlaw- 
ing of war. To this end, Locarno 
stands out as a mile-post in the 
advancement of civilization. Itisa 
gleam in the darkness, a light on 
the shores, a city of refuge to civili- 
zation, the dawning of a new day. 
The results of Locarno should have 
emerged from the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles but they did not. It took 
seven years to cool the hate of these 
nations. The fifty kilometre neu- 
tral zone is the greatest safeguard 
against war that modern civilization 
has set up. This, with the attempt 
to maintain its integrity, is the 
greatest civil guarantee against war 
the world has known. Edinburgh 
will seek by reasonable means to 
establish the moral consciousness 
in the rising generation to make 
this treaty mean more than a scrap 
of paper and to give it permanence. 
The hatred upon which war feeds 
cannot exist in the normal mind 
trained from childhood in a code of 
right and wrong. The building of 
character in what we may call the 
proper atmosphere will guarantee 
the success of the Locarno Treaty. 


International Comradeship 


There isnodoubt but international 
comradeship can be strengthened 
through proper teaching, through 
bringing the children of one country 
to know and understand the children 
of all other countries. If the chil- 
dren of America could play with the 
children of France or the children 
of Spain and learn to know them, 
they could hardly have animosities 
in their hearts. Children may come 
to know each other through a series 
of geography and history readers 
which deal with the true aspects of 
national life of the different coun- 
tries and which set up the virtues 
of the children of these countries 
in their true light without any 
attempt at the spectacular or the 
development of those things which 
engender disrespect. Moving pic- 

(Turn to page 340) 
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After the Juvenile Court—W hat? 


By Tuomas D. ELIot 


Professor of Sociology, Northwestern University 


HE Juvenile Court has just 
passed its quarter-century of 
service.* Its gifts to America 


and the world are immeasurable, 


yet we can trace at least six main 
contributions: 

1. It has saved to society and to 
themselves thousands of now self- 
respecting lives who as children 
under an earlier regime would have 
gone through criminal procedure 
(yes, criminal!) to those ‘crucibles 
of crime,’’ our jails, work-houses, 
and prisons. 

2. It has developed under its 
auspices two previously rudimen- 
tary forms of remedial work for the 
delinquent classes—probation and 
the psychiatric clinic. 

3. In so doing it has made pos- 
sible an effective combination of the 
scientific, cool, objective approach 
of the continental criminologists 
with the humanitarian impulses of 
the English prison reformers. 

4. It has pointed the way to the 
‘“‘humanization”’ of procedure in cer- 
tain other city courts, such as 
domestic relations courts, morals 
courts, and boys’ courts. 

5. It has further pointed out the 
need of more thoroughgoing reforms 
in the organization of community 
life, to keep normal children normal. 
(Of this last, more later.) 

6. It has opened up opportuni- 
ties for men of good will to gain (if 
they have the intelligence) an in- 
sight into how the other half lives, 
through personal service to the boys 
who are wards of the court. 


II 

Modern Juvenile Court Practice 

So long as we must have courts, 
let them be good courts. We have 
now a well developed and generally 
accepted set of standard features 
which any up-to-date court has, or 
expects to have, if its public will 
permit. These features have been 
worked out in detail by the Federal 
Children’s Bureau and the National 
Probation Association, essentially 
conservative agencies, and can be 
had by Krwanrans for local 
study.** 


*See the fascinating book “The Child, the Clinic, 
and the Court,” containing the papers at the anniver- 
an anne in Chicago. Republic Publishing Co., 


‘** Juvenile Court Standards, Childrens’ Bureau 
Publication No. 121, 1923. 


Evanston, IIlinois 


My readers will, however, want 
it in ‘1, 2, 3 order.’”” Here are the 
points that make a real Juvenile 
Court: 

1. A judge with social science 
training, with adequate professional 
prestige, and reasonably continuous 
tenure, free from politics. 

2. A law based on equity (chan- 
cery) rather than upon the criminal 
code. The child’s case is looked 
into for his own sake and society’s; 
the spirit is friendly though firm. 

3. A form of detention or cus- 
tody pending trial either in the 
child’s own home or in a place as 
nearly home-like as is practicable. 

4. Thorough investigation by 
physician, psychologist, and social 
worker, of the boy’s family, neigh- 
borhood, school, work, habits, atti- 
tudes, aptitudes, and personal de- 
velopment. 

5. A hearing in an atmosphere of 
informal quiet confidence, safe- 
guarded by admission of interested 
parties but also by exclusion of the 
idly curious or the sensational re- 
porter. The architecture of some 
courts unfortunately still suggests 
the criminal procedure and makes of 
the boy either a self-posed hero or a 
frightened wretch. Neither is the 
true boy whom the court should 
seek. 

6. A probation staff adequately 
trained, paid and numerous enough 
to have not over fifty cases at any 
given time. (You find how much 
time it takes to reform one boy and 
multiply it by fifty! It is a high 
minimum.) 

7. If the boy be put on proba- 
tion, consistent home visiting by 
the officer, and constructive ‘‘social 
case work,”’ to enlist the resources 
of the community for the boy’s 
readjustment. 

8. Full and accurate records and 
statistics. 

9. Power to try and dispose of 
cases where adults have contributed 
to the delinquency of children. 

Personally, the writer would favor 
the extension of this power to in- 
clude the duty of issuing injunctions 
against vicious resorts or exploiting 
employers where the conditions are 
obviously contributive to delin- 
quency (and thus tending toward ir- 
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reparable damage,) even though no 
specific wrong doing is traced direct- 
ly to specific acts. Contributory 
delinquency is now too difficult to 
establish, and the law gives the 
juvenile court no real power to 
protect city youth from demoraliza- 
tion. The injunction power placed 
in the hands of a juvenile court 
could add tremendously to the 
effectiveness of protective and law 
enforcement work in the mainten- 
ance of public morality. 

To these requirements should be 
added, I think, three more: 

1. A willingness in the court to 
point out to business men the real 
causes and remedies of crime. A 
willingness to insist that churches, 
homes, libraries, schools, scouts, and 
playgrounds make life so interest- 
ing for boys that their energies won't 
go wrong. Most professional crimi- 
nals start as boy delinquents and 
truants. 

2. A broad enough jurisdiction 
to include all problems of the 
family; for the troubles of boys are 
inextricably involved in the troubles 
of the family, and domestic relations 
cases frequently involve the prob- 
lems of neglected childhood. 

3. A clear-cut division of labor 
in relation to other child-caring 
agencies. This means that courts 
are not themselves to try, for senti- 
mental reasons, to run preventive 
activities which are or could be 
better performed by other agencies 
in the community. 

These relations of the court to 
the prevention of delinquency lead 
me naturally to the subject of the 
article. KrwaAnis should be aware 
that there are things already being 
done behind and beyond the juve- 
nile court, which are the next step 
in the reduction of crime. 


III 


The Prevention of Crime 


To the hard-headed but soft- 
hearted business man the relief of 
misery and the checking of crime 
make a strong appeal. To see and 
respond to the needs of handicapped 
children, whether they be crippled 
in body or in soul, takes little imagi- 
nation. The juvenile court has for 
twenty-five years stood as a rescue 
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station on the boy’s rough road to 
Jericho. 

But it takes a little more educated 
imagination than the average busi- 
ness man’s, to see that, in order 
that the juvenile court may act the 
Good Samaritan and his Inn, the 
boy must first have fallen among 
thieves. 

How about policing the road to 
Jericho? How about making the 
road a bit straighter, smoother for 
the tenderfoot? How about guides 
and guide-posts? 

With the best of roads and guides, 
some will go astray or lead others 
astray, and for them we shall con- 
tinue to need our courts and our 
institutions. But why should men 
continue to respond only to the 
sentimental appeals of revenge and 
pity? 

Tax payers who would never 
tolerate such idiocy in their own 
investments, are eager to mop up 
the floor without stopping to dam 
up the leaks. They finance salvage, 
not fireproofing. 

Some tax payers may even be 
reluctant to change the Jericho traf- 
fic rules, even for the sake of the way- 
farers’ children, lest the change in- 
terfere with certain vested privileges 
of profit. They, being short of far- 
sight and insight, imagine it cheaper 
to pay for salvage. They think it 
impossible to prevent leakage, or, 
(if they be aware that they are, in a 
sense, receivers of stolen goods) they 
think it easier to pay ‘‘conscience 
money” to charities.* Such men 
do not seem to realize that “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure,” that “a stitch in 
time saves nine,”’ that “as the twig 
is bent so the tree’s inclined;’’ or 
that “‘in sowing the wind one may 
reap the whirlwind.” 

Under this sort of analysis, 
the phrase‘ under-privileged boy,”’ 
rolled so trippingly on the tongue 
of the boys’-clubbers, takes on a 
sinister irony, riling to the informed. 
Normal recreation should be con- 
sidered a universal right, rather 
than a privilege to be granted by 
the privileged to those who have 
been disadvantaged by the existence 
of privilege. 

The juvenile court may have a 
fine and elaborate organization. 
Does that entitle it to at least a 
minimum number of cases of delin- 
quency in its community each year? 
We may indeed always need the 
court for serious cases, but we should 
be eager further to reduce that 
minimum. 





*They are willing, if necessary, to have their ap- 
petites curbed, but as Art bi ay A remarked, “They 
pray the good Lord not to take their pie away.” 
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IV 


The Educational Readjustment of 
the Child 


A boy who really needs the orders 
and supervision of a court to 
straighten him out, has usually de- 
veloped for a number of years 
dangerous habits and moral atti- 
tudes which could and should have 
been observed and checked in their 
beginnings. 


A practical program for the pre- 
vention of delinquency may lack 
the sentimental thrill of the court 
work; but those who will read the 
recently published accounts of the 
Commonwealth Fund Program for 
the Prevention of Delinquency* 
will agree that it is not lacking in 
human interest and inspiring pros- 
pects. 


The gist of this program is: for 
every school system not only well 
trained and paid teachers for the 
average children, but a staff of 
special services for the ‘“‘different’”’ 
child. It is from the “problem 
children”” that are recruited the 
later criminals, prostitutes, insane, 
cranks—and occasionally by good 
luck—the genius. The specialized 
experts more than save their salaries 
if they keep such children normal, 
even if no geniuses crop up. 

A full “‘set-up”’ for the preventive 
work of a city school system should 
include: 

1. Adequate medical examination 
for physical defects. 

2. Follow-up by school nurses, 
to get defects corrected and parents 
instructed. 








Such Little Things 


A word of praise, a smile, a clasp 

Of friendly hand may carry past 

The danger point, some youth in 
doubt; 

Cause him to think, and turn about. 


A letter or a flower sent, 

May cure a Spirit warped and bent, 
And give to all the world a man. 
What finer deed could mortal plan? 


A sympathetic word or tear, 

May courage bring and banish fear. 
May flood a heart with love for you, 
And that's a wond'rous thing to do. 








Such little things——yet how they 
grow; 

Smiles are always twins you know. 

A kindly and a friendly word, 

May oft’ around the world be 
heard. 


—Grady—Duluth. 











June, 1926 


3. Psychological and Child-Guid- 
ance Clinics, to study the capacities 
and personal peculiarities of prob- 
lem children. The National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene (370 
Seventh Ave., New York City) has 
placed demonstration clinics in sev- 
eral cities in connection with the 
Commonwealth Fund Program. 


4. Special classes or schools for 
handicapped and exceptional chil- 
dren. 


5. Attendance officers, trained as 
social workers—not treating their 
work like old-fashioned policemen. 


6. For each school a visiting 
teacher (sometimes called school 
counsellor, or home-and-school* 
visitor), who investigates non-medi- 
cal difficulties and often enlists the 
aid of charities, settlements, clubs, 
or churches, when their help is 
needed to readjust the child in his 
world. The Commonwealth Fund 
of New York is placing ‘‘sample’’ 
visiting teachers in many towns, to 
demonstrate their value. 


7. Vocational guidance, to find 
and fit the child’s training to his 
aptitudes, and to steer both into a 
job that is sound and, so far as 
practicable, appropriate. 


8. An assistant superintendent’s 
division to include and coordinate 
all these special services for the sake 
of assuring proper cooperation in 
the treatment of any type of be- 
havior difficulty. 


Alameda County, California, is 
an example of communities possess- 
ing this full “‘set-up.’’ Many cities 
have all but the coordination service. 
No modern city should be without 
visiting teachers, vocational guid- 
ance and a clinic for child-guidance 
under non-court auspices. Few 
large school systems are now without 
medical service, special classes, and 
more or less adequate recreation 
facilities. All schools have attend- 
ance officers, but seldom socially 
trained as they should be. 


KIWANIANS, measure your own 
court and school system by the 
standards suggested above. Back 
up, or initiate, if need be, such 
changes in administration, appro- 
priations, or even in taxes, as may 
be needed to enable your crime 
prevention program to demonstrate 
its possibilities! 


"4 oe ee o ye Fi me sy aor ~™. Prob- 
m Child in School, and Progress Report. dress, 
50 East 42nd St., New York City. 




















A Code for the Smaller Community 


The Biggest Need of America is a Redistribution of Power and Privilege 


ODERN society has under- 
M. gone a certain necessary con- 
centration of power. Busi- 
ness has developed centers of trade 
and centers of credit. Transporta- 
tion systems radiate from the big 
centers like the strands of a spider’s 
web. Until very recently the ma- 
jority of the people have lived in 
villages but the steady centripetal 
urge toward the big city has turned 
a majority of our people into urban 
dwellers. We must expect the city 
to grow, but it is possible to acqui- 
esce too easily in the city trend. A 
friend of mine who was recently in 
Russia said that the Russian revolu- 
tion took place so 
easily because the 
power of Russia was 
concentrated in two 
big cities and that 
when these two cities 
were captured, the 
revolutionists had the 
control of the nation. 
He said such a sud- 
den change would not 
have been possible in 
any nation whose 
power and privilege 
were well distributed. 
Of course he might 
have gone farther and 
said that had Russia’s 
power and privilege 
been well distributed, 
the revolution would 
not have been neces- 
sary. Be that as it 
may, his remarks are 
eloquent of the neces- 
sity for a ‘‘Distri- 
buted America.” 


The Need of Local 
Self-Respect 


How big ought a 
cemmunity to be? 
We measure commu- 
nities as the census 
does, but I suggest 
another standard of 
measurement. That 
community is the 
largest for you which 
makes the largest use 
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for religion. 


By Pror. Artnur E. Hott 


Department of Social Ethics, 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


of you. There is a law of diminishing 
returns in community growth. Per- 
haps there were not more nor better 
concerts in a community of seven 
thousand in which I once lived, but 
I attended more than I attend in 
Chicago. Perhaps the office holders 
are more numerous in Chicago, but 
I voted for more whom I knew when 
I lived in a smaller community. 
That community is the largest 
which makes the best use of you 
and calls for the investment of 
the most will power, purpose, and 
intelligence on your part. Judged 
by this standard there is a basis for 
a fine self-respect on the part of 
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Code for the Smaller Community 


AM one of the smaller communities of America. 
not Chicago and Iam not New York. But people come 

here to exchange the goods of life. Some come here to sell 
produce and to buy clothing; some come to buy machinery; 
some come for pleasure; some come for borrowing and 
lending money; some come for education and some come 
Because I am a trade center, therefore I 
should seek to be a service center. 

I will respect myself. 
cause I am small. 

I will develop and conserve my resources. 
to organize as I should but I will not waste my energy in 
useless organization. 

I will not encourage factional strife of any kind, religious, 
social, or economic. Other communities may be able to en- 
dure factionalism but my resources are limited and they 
must be conserved. 

I am a thinking unit in America’s great Republic which 
is ruled by public opinion, and I will endeavor to make my 
contribution to an intelligent public opinion. 
knowingly be ruled by ignorance nor prejudice. 
resent all attempts to fill my mind with propaganda as an 
insult, not to be endured at the hands of those who try it. 

Because I am a community the most important fact 
about me is that I have a purpose and a spirit. 
courage all those individuals and those groups who try to 
keep their spirit and purpose free from evil and full of 
righteousness and good will. 

I will recognize that probably the basic man in my com- 
munity is a farmer, a gardener, a fisherman, or a miner. 
Were it not for these people who man the industries, my 
community would not exist. 
them and not off them. 

I ama small community but I do not need to be isolated 
nor provincial; the goods of the world are mine, but the 
world expects me to provide as well as take. 
worthy of the whole-hearted devotion of my people be- 
cause I offer to them a chance to secure the abiding satis- 
factions of life. 


I will not indulge in self-pity be- 


I will not fail 


I will not 


I will en- 


I will try to prosper with 


I will be 


the hamlet, the village and the town. 


Conservation and the Need of the 
Development of Local Resources 


I clip the following from an Asso- 
ciated Press report: ‘‘Without hav- 
ing aimed to establish a record as 
lodge joiners, the eight thousand 
eight hundred people of this town 
are believed to have done so, for a 
canvass of the population revealed 
that the combined membership of 
the various secret, fraternal, sports, 
patriotic, and other societies, exclu- 
sive of religious organizations, is 
more than ten thousand. This 
means that some persons belong to 
more than one organi- 
zation, in fact the 
canvassers found one 
man who said he was 
paying dues to 
twenty-seven dif- 
ferent organizations. 
There are all told 
twenty-one clubs and 
lodges, ten soldier 
organizations and 
their auxiliaries, a 
hundred or more 
religious societies and 
organized groups. A 
fair estimate that the 
people of S—— sup- 
port about two hun- 
dred different lodges, 
clubs, and fraternal 
societies into which 
they pay as dues 
about sixty thousand 
dollars a year.’””’ Now 
I am not complaining 
about the number al- 
though I think that 
there are more than 
are desirable, but I 
am complaining be- 
cause of the hap- 
hazard way in which 
the organizations are 
multiplied. No one 
ever asks the question 
as to the desirability 
from the stand of 
view of the commu- 
nity. Organizations 
. (Turn to page 341) 


Iam 


I will 
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The Next Step 


A Consideration of Service Clubs and Colleges 


By Joun H. SHERMAN 


Dean of Business Administration, Lake Forest College, 


OR some months past I have 
K been reading strictures against 

the civic clubs, and since 
I read The Krwanis MAGAZINE 
more often than any other of the 
club magazines I have watched its 
columns in vain for some answer 
or some discussion of these attacks. 
Naturally, I expected to see there 
some defense, and if the full truth 
is to be told, I expected that the 
defense would be inadequate, since 
a nine-year acquaintanceship with 
the inner workings of two civic 
clubs and a considerable amount 
of friendly exchange of views with 
thoughtful members of other civic 
organizations has left me _ con- 
vinced that there is some merit in 
the criticisms which others are 
leveling at us. 

While The Krwanis MAGAZINE 
has made no replies, certain other 
civic club publications have _ re- 
plied, with a tone and a logic 
entirely unconvincing to me. It 
seems impossible that we should 
expect to justify ourselves by deny- 
ing, im toto, all charges. Such 
quick and easy disposal of a difficult 
situation is rarely practicable if 
the charges have been leveled by 
intelligent men. Intelligent men 
do not make accusations where 
there is no basis for any com- 
plaint. 

Very much the same charges 
are freyuently leveled against the 
colleges, and when the college tries 
to reply with complete denial that 
there is any basis for objection 
to its curriculum, its manner of 
approach to social problems, or 
its point of view, it finds that 
such reply is ineffective. The col- 
leges and clubs owe to themselves, 
to their members individually, and 
to the society which gives them 
life, a serious consideration of any 
criticism made; and even when 
uncriticized they owe a_ serious 
self-study from time to time to 
make sure that they will realize 
the maximum of possibilities for 
good. 

What is the gist of these charges? 
Certainly not that colleges or civic 
clubs are failing to do good. On 
all sides we see evidences of good 
work done by both clubs and 


Lake Forest, Illinois 


colleges; countless lives made 
brighter by the efforts of these 
beneficent institutions; many public 
improvements; much of organiza- 
tion where chaos reigned before; 
many young people given a more 
favorable start in life than would 
otherwise have been possible. No 
one denies this, yet it is a striking 
fact that the most serious criticisms 
against both clubs and colleges 
are coming from people who them- 
selves devote their lives to the 
making of these same types of 
improvement among their fellow 
men. They criticize not what we 
do, but the spirit in which we 
do it, and the manner in which we 
approach our work; and their claim 
seems to be that we too uniformly 
discover that “it pays” to be 
good, “it pays’ to be charitable, 
“it pays’’ to be humane ;—and they 
imply that so long as they detect 
(or think they can detect) that 
attitude in us, we should be will- 
ing to accept their dictum that 
when these practices no longer 
“‘pay”"’ we are likely to abandon 
them. , 

Their conclusion seems to be 
that between our activities and 
true altruism is the same distinc- 
tion which we draw between a 
man who is honest because “‘honesty 
is the best policy’’ and the man 
who is honest as a matter of habit 
and conviction of principle. The 
first man may some day find that 
it is “good policy’’ to plead the 
Statute of Limitations on a debt 
which is still morally valid; the 
second man never will. 

So the liberal critic distrusts 
the civic club that boasts too much 
of the good it is doing while that 
good continues to follow along the 
line of interest of its members; 
and they likewise distrust the 
beneficence of a collegiate education 
so long as the college faculties too 
uniformly in their research, their 
publications, and their teachings, 
discover and impress conclusions 
which regularly are favorable to 
the interests represented within 
their Boards of Trustees. 

Four concrete cases may be cited 
which illustrate the occasional basis 
for this point of view. A local 
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club for years prided itself upon 
its work for the under-privileged 
boy. It helped substantially to 
endow a home for such boys. It gave 
them good times during holiday 
seasons, and furnished them with 
band instruments, motion picture 
projectors, etc., so that these boys 
had not merely more chance at a 
decent life, but more happiness 
and more comforts also than could 
otherwise have been the case. Then 
in the same month this club voted 
overwhelmingly to petition the state 
legislature to reject the Child Labor 
Amendment, and also established 
in the boy’s home a trade school 
teaching carpentry, and brick lay- 
ing, right at a moment when the 
carpenters and brick layers of the 
community were contemplating a 
strike, and a time when the most 
prominent members of the executive 
committee and also two officers of 
the club were contractors or build- 
ing material dealers. The club of 
course lost status in the community. 
It was felt that axes had been 
ground. 

Another club busied itself enthu- 
siastically with a great civic park- 
ing improvement involving among 
other things the extending and 
widening of a street. Later in the 
campaign it was discovered that 
the president of the club owned 
a large tract of undeveloped prop- 
erty at the far end of that street. 
The club lost caste in the com- 
munity. 

Another club of which I was a 
member promoted the first Com- 
munity Chest drive ever staged 
in its locality; spread the joy of 
giving over a large number of 
people who had not given before; 
organized the charities in good 
shape; gave them more money 
than they had ever had before to 
work with; ended the tag day 
nuisance in the town. But it was 
observed when all was done that 
the individual members of the 
club, making their due share in 
the contributions, had neverthe- 
less not found it necessary to 
contribute under the new system 
as much as they had individually 
before been tapped for under the old. 

At the time when great pressure 
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was being put upon Judge Gary’s 
steel corporation to force the aboli- 
tion of the twelve-hour day in 
that industry, Mr. Gary insisted 
that it could not be done. Many 
civic clubs, and (of this I am more 
intimately familiar) many college 
teachers of Economics, forthwith 
discovered that the steel industry 
was a basic industry, that the 
welfare of the rest of society de- 
manded that there be no interfer- 
ence with it; that there were many 
and plausible reasons why it should 
be the exception to the general 
shortening of hours, etc., etc. And 
then when the pressure became 
too great, and the hours were 
shortened, those clubs and those 
college professors blandly smiled 
and spoke of the altruism which 
these shortened hours so clearly 
indicated. Judge Gary appeared 
in a current and widely read maga- 
zine with an article on ‘“The New 
Ethics in Business.” 

Is it a matter for wonder that 
many, looking on from the outside, 
should question the sincerity of 
either club, college or Judge Gary 
in this matter? 


HE most serious of the criti- 

cisms, however, is not based up- 
on the prevalence of such incidents, 
but rather upon an apparently fairly 
widespread distaste for the fre- 
quency with which we civic club 
people say that altruism “pays’’; 
the frequency with which we imply 
that if we did not do the good 
things which we do, those good 
things would not be done; and the 
uniformity with which in our public 
meetings and our publications we 
point to ourselves with the finger of 
pride, and takeunctuous satisfaction 
in our accomplishments. Now this, 
as I conceive it, is exactly the 
point of demarkation between a 
Christ and a Babbitt. ‘‘Babbitt,”’ we 
all know, depicts much of a routine 
formal Christianity with little or 
none of the spirit of Jesus. 

The reproach on Babbitt was 
and is not so much that he is good 
for the benefit that he will get 
out of it; or that he has not enough 
imagination to be good in any 
other way than the way in which 
he is good, but rather that he is 
never able to lose himself in the 
equation as he does his good. He 
has never found his soul by losing 
it; he has never obtained a life 
by giving his life away. In all 
that he does he is busily thinking 
of himself and how well he does 
that which he does; and is pathet- 
ically eager that folks should credit 
him with all of his accomplish- 
ments. : 
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I believe that this is a valid 
charge to level against Babbitt, 
and I believe that when the critic 
of the civic club and of the college 
calls them both Babbitt-like organ- 
izations he does so with (at the 
present moment) a_ considerable 
degree of justification. Both club 
and college have claimed a great 
deal of credit as causes of social 
improvement, when, in ultimate 
truth, they may be rather incidents 
or symptoms than causes. A very 
valid argument might be made 
that the improvement of society 
brings about the demand for college 
and forms the basis for organiza- 
tion of the club; and that, with- 
out the assistance of either, the 
society would find other means of 
accomplishing the purposes which 
these two serve. 

Likewise there would seem to 
be a considerable degree of justice 
in the claim of those who assert 
that neither club nor college can 
do fully and well the work which 
lies before them until they have 
reached that stage of development 
and that type of idealism which 
brings from them more frequently 
than at present the accomplishment 
which is definitely deleterious to 
the individual interests of their 
members and their trustees, and 
brings such accomplishment with- 
out any boasting of the good which 
is being done or the sacrifice which 
is being made. “The gift without 
the giver is bare.’’ The giver has 
not really given himself with his 
gift if he feels the need to point out 
that gift and ask credit and praise 
for it. 


E may as well frankly face this 

problem. In every one of our 
clubs there are members who have 
entered primarily for the attain- 
ment of personal and more or less 
selfish objectives. They constitute 
the most serious drag on every 
civic organization. In the clubs 
they acquire an attitude of altruism, 
and it seems so strange to them that 
they just have to brag about it 
a little. Similarly in the college 
we have the student who comes 
primarily in order to learn how to 
make more money for himself. He 
constitutes the most serious prob- 
lem of the college. Time after 
time he gets some glimpse of the 
deeper truths which the college 
has to offer him, and sees that by 
bragging about them he can accum- 
ulate a little more credit for 
himself; and he does a great deal 
of bragging about the good which 
his college does for him, and the 
good which he does for the college, 
which he hopes will react to his 
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own personal benefit in his own 
personal and business relations. 

The finest product of the club 
and of the college is found in those 
groups of club men and college 
boys who have lost themselves so 
completely in the work of the club 
and of the college; who have become 
so obsessed by their realization 
of the service that can be rendered; 
and have grown so happy in the 
rendering of that service, that they 
honestly never do think of them- 
selves in the equation at all. Such 
men really never care whether their 
clubs or their colleges are ever 
flooded with limelight. They are 
too busy to think of it. 


is is my belief that the step to this 
higher ground is right before us. 
Already among college students I 
see a growing tendency among the 
better ones to impress upon those 
who have not this attitude the 
desirability of at least submerging 
their effusiveness in the interests 
of the good name of the college; 
and I have sometimes seen that 
same attitude among the older and 
wiser philosophically-minded mem- 
bers of the clubs. They have found 
the new ground themselves. They 
have been unable as yet to guide 
the others on to it, but they are 
at least setting an example and 
exerting a pressure which will tend 
to make the others first act as if 
they had found the higher ground; 
and then, so acting, drift toward it. 

Although it is usually inadvisable 
to make a prediction which seems 
at all extreme in its implications, 
still I am disposed to make one 
in this article which is, in a sense, 
to be ‘within. the family,’’ and 
not likely to reach many outside 
readers. I believe that this next 
step is just ahead for both clubs 
and colleges: that this principle, 
which is after all but a modern 
expression of the most significant 
of all the teachings of Jesus, is 
about due to take its place in the 
actual practical administration of 
the affairs of men acting voluntarily 
in their social relationships. We 
seem to be about to become truly 
Christian; first in attitude, and 
then in inner intent—instead of 
merely in action. 

In saying this I mean no reflection 
upon the past action of the clubs 
and colleges. They who say that 
our clubs and colleges have done 
no good simply do not know what 
they are talking about. But when 
they say that our clubs and colleges 
have not reached the full stature of 
their possibilities, and that these pos- 
sibilities can be reached only when we 

(Turn to page 349) 
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half of Mexicans have spilled 
over on to American soil. 

Overlooked Mexico, yet 
her imperial resources are 
open at our very door; 
the richest, undeveloped ter- 
ritory of its size on the 
face of the earth. It fur- 
nishes us our greatest single 
economic opportunity. 
When its fifteen millions 
are educated and uplifted 
to the status and needs of 
modern civilization, our 








A Mexican Troubador 


“‘Who then, is my neighbor?’’ was 
the half cynical question of the lawyer 
in the parable of the good samaritan. 


NTERNATIONALLY and from 
the point of view of missions 
and enlightened altruism, Mex- 

ico is our next door neighbor. Yet 
to Mexico we have been most un- 
neighborly. Wedon’t know Mexico; 
we have persistently misunderstood 
Mexico. It has been so for a 
hundred years. Henry Clay made 
a pathetic appeal for these people. 
Senator Tom Corwin of Ohio lost 
nomination for the presidency be- 
cause of his fiery and terrific phillipic 
against the Mexican War which 
General Grant later said was one 
of the most unjustifiable in all his- 
tory. When the supposed peril in 
our settlement of the Great West 
was under discussion, Daniel Web- 
ster said: ‘“‘No, gentlemen, our 
peril is not in that direction but 
rather with our sister republic on 
the southwest, now in the throes 
of mortal agony, to which we never 
gave sympathy nor a helping hand.” 
Mexico is really so near that we 
have overlooked it. So near that 
we are separated by an almost 
invisible line of 1800 miles. So 
near that recently a million and a 


trade will leap to billions, 
and yet what is our ap- 
proach to Mexico today? Through 
thirteen forts or armed camps with 
8500 soldiers and 450 officers and 
God only knows how many guns 
pointed at our neighbor. 

Instead of a border of trust and 
confidence, as we have with Canada, 
we have created a border of dis- 
trust and hate. In a conference 
with President Coolidge and the 
Secretary of War, I laid this situa- 
tion before them and made plea 
that for forts and guns we sub- 
stitute mounted police, supported 
by an air-force, which would be 
more effective. Then translate the 
cost of one or more forts into scores 
of scholarships for alert, capable 
Mexican youth; bring them into 
the broadened and uplifting in- 
fluence of our colleges; train them 
in science, agriculture and the arts; 
imbue them with the spirit of 
modern democracy and unselfish 
patriotism; then send them back 
as evangels of peace and good will 
to bind these neighboring republics 
with hooks of steel. 

So I propose to you this slogan: 
“Hands, not guns, across the 
border.” Hands, with the heart of 
Christ in them, to heal the scar 
that we have made for one hundred 
years. In conference with Senor 
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Mexico— 
Our Next Door Neighbor 


By WILBUR P. THIRKIELD 


First Resident Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Mexico, 1920-1924 


Saenz, Secretary of State in Mexico, 
he assured me that such a program 
would lead Mexico to remove every 
semblance of camps from the border 
and to substitute civil police for 
armed men. 


Gold and God 

As I have studied four hundred 
years of Mexico’s history on the 
dark background, I see in letters 
of fire two words: ‘‘Gold’’ and 
“God!’’ Some months ago, our 
astute economist, Roger Babson, 
was in conference with the Presi- 
dent of a South American republic. 
In a serious mood the President 
said to Mr. Babson: ‘What is it 
makes the difference between Latin- 
America and the United States? 
We are rent and torn by revolu- 
tions. The masses are illiterate. 
We are backward in the arts and 
sciences, in manufactures and civic 
life. On the other hand the United 
States in enlightenment, wealth, 
power and all the arts of modern 
civilization, leads the world. What 
makes the difference?’”’” Mr. Babson 
did not reply. And then the Presi- 
dent turning to him said: “I will 
tell you what makes the difference. 
Latin-America was settled by the 
Spaniards who came seeking gold. 
The United States was settled by 
the Pilgrims who came in quest of 
God.” And these Spaniards got 
gold. Humboldt a hundred years 
ago said: ‘Mexico is a_ beggar 
sitting on a bag of gold.’”’ Yes, the 
Spaniard grabbed the gold and has 
left Mexico to hold the empty 
bag. So that today with un- 
matched climate, resources and pos- 
sibilities, more than eight million 
peons are in poverty and squalor, 
wretchedness and disease that are 
unspeakable. Millions exist in little 
huts of dried mud without chimney 
or window; with mud floors and 
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no furniture; with only a mat of 
reeds for a bed. Pani has said 
that these huts are the abodes of 
physical and moral infection. So it 
is that their death rate is three and 
one-half times that of the United 
States. While your babe has a 
chance for forty-two years of life, 
half of the babies in Mexico die 
under seven years of age. Small- 
pox, the typhus germ and even 
yellow fever always menace life. 
Right over the border they are a 
peril to the United States, yet the 
tragedy is we are not even on 
terms of scientific and medical 
collaboration with Mexico. With- 
out a hand of help we let them 
suffer and die. 

Mexico’s Problems Agrarian and 

Ecclesiastical 

While the scores of revolutions 
in a hundred years have been 
political, the revolution of 1910 was 
of the people. Diaz, the old auto- 
crat (and Mexico needed an auto- 
crat at that time) 
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The problem of oil is this: United 
States capitalists have done great 
things in developing oil lands until 
73 per cent belong to them; 21 per 
cent to the English and a pitiable 
two per cent are in the hands of the 
Mexicans. These unmeasured re- 
sources and the millions in Mexico 
without homes or clothing or com- 
forts of modern civilization, fur- 
nish United States its greatest single 
economic chance for trade and 
development. Mexico has the raw 
material in a climate that takes in 
all ranges from the tropical to the 
frigid zone; in undeveloped re- 
sources, the surface of which has 
only been scratched. Here are ten 
millions of backward people who 
need our clothing, furniture, shoes, 
stoves and other comforts of an 
advancing civilization. 

It is an opportunity that presents 
itself right at our door. The single 
fact that more automobiles have 
been sold in Mexico than any other 
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moral and social enlightenment and 
uplifting of the people are repre- 
sented by a single million of dollars. 
Gold for Mexico has spelled ex- 
ploitation and poverty for the 
people. 


Ecclesiasticism Dominated 


When Cortez landed on the shores 
of Mexico in 1518, it was Good 
Friday. The priest lifted up the 
cross on the shore and called the 
place ‘‘Vera Cruz,” the true cross. 
But instead of it being a cross for 
the enlightenment and redemption 
of the people, through the Spanish 
Church the cross has rested heavily 
upon the people pressing them down 
in ignorance and superstition. In- 
stead of Christ, they were given 
an ecclesiasticism that has so domin- 
ated Mexico that when the first 
revolution against autocracy and 
the church broke in 1810, the 
Roman church owned more than 
one-half of all the taxable property. 

After a half century 





opened Mexico to the 
men of gold from 
the United States and 
Europe. He turned 
over to them imperial 
resources in mines, 
lands and water 
power. The peon was 
exploited. Millions of 
acres of communal 
lands, attached to 
every village that 
gave six to eleven 
acres to every family 
were wrenched from 
the Indian. The 
helpless peon was re- 
duced to a pittance of 
5c to 10c per day. 
Beaten down, bleed- 
ing, starving, despair- 
ing, these millions 








— of revolutions, when 
the constitution of 
Juarez was adopted 
in 1857, every church 
and foot of land was 
confiscated. This was 
reaffirmed and 
strengthened in the 
constitution of 1917. 
The war is not against 
religion but against 
ecclesiasticism allied 
to autocracy. 

Now, as I have 
travelled over Mex- 
ico and Latin-Amer- 
ica, the saying that 
comes to me is this: 
“Behold I have set 
before Thee an open 
door and no man 
shall shut it.’’ For 











rose and fought with 
desperation until 
they won, and under 
Obregon and Calles, they have the 
best chance they have had in 
generations. The agrarian problem 
is simply this: Five thousand, six 
hundred people own more than 
six thousand square miles of land. 
Seven thousand families out of three 
million possess practically all of 
the land. Peace and prosperity are 
coming to Mexico because millions 
of acres are being restored to the 
peon farmer. 

Because of skill and resources, 
the vast mineral products are in 
the hands of the United States 
capitalists. All will be well if, in 
the interest of the people, these 
mines of unmeasured value are 
used for development and not for 
exploitation. 


Primitive method of plowing used on millions of acres. The style of plow is the 


same as used in the days of Moses 


single foreign country shows the 
possibility of trade with a rapidly 
developing nation right across the 
border. Mexico has never seen as 
bright a day for the rank and file 
of the people as now is evident 
under the strong and _ beneficent 
administration of President Calles. 
In the single matter of education 
alone, the advance under Obregon 
and Calles is unprecedented. 
While material interests make 
their appeal, yet above all the con- 
dition of this people calls for a 
spirit of unselfish service on our 
part. Think of it! We have in- 
vestments of a thousand millions 
for tribute. But our entire invest- 
ment in schools, churches, hospitals 
and institutions for the intellectual, 


three hundred years 
Spain shut the door, 
burned the Bible and 
killed the prophets of God. Now 
the door is off its hinges. Every 
church or organization that stands 
for education, for an open Bible, 
for democracy and human rights, 
is welcomed. The Minister of 
Education has even published a 
great edition of the New Testa- 
ment, which has been placed in the 
hands of every teacher in the 
Republic. 

The interest in education can 
well be illustrated by my exper- 
ience in the dedication of our school 
building at Papalotla. We got off 
the tramway at Pauzacola, about 
fifteen miles from Puebla. A bomb 
sounded from the hill over the 
station. Was it bandits bombing 

(Turn to page 349) 








Food Fads, Facts and Foolishness 


By Dr. H. E. BARNARD 


Director American Institute of Baking, Chicago, Illinois 


DVERTISING and _ salesman- 

A shiv have a real place in 

modern science. Earlier ideas 
of forcing commodities into con- 
sumption through selling arguments 
based solely on pretty word pictures 
are rapidly passing. Modern adver- 
tising must rest its case on facts. 
In no field is this truth more evi- 
dent than in the case of food adver- 
tising. The manufacturer who has 
food to sell approaches his adver- 
tising manager with something be- 
sides brands and labels. He brings 
him facts, descriptions of raw ma- 
terials, pictures of sanitary pro- 
cesses, certificates of wholesomeness 
of ingredients and healthiness of 
employes, and then the food ex- 
perts supplement these facts with 
interesting stories of nutritional 
values and discussions of nutrition 
in its latest fashion. 

All of this informative material 
is educating the public to a better 
appreciation of the role food*plays 
in building child health and ener- 
gizing the labor which does the 
work of the world. And yet at the 
very time when nutrition is becom- 
ing an exact science, it is con- 
fronted with an ever increasing 
array of cults and quackery. Every 
contribution to the welfare of the 
race through the discovery of the 
vitamin potency of foods or the 
X-ray, radium and insulin, floods 
society with ignorant applications 
to the use of food and the cure of 
disease of wholly misunderstood 
scientific facts. Indeed so far do 
the misapplications of science in 
medicine go that often more evil 
than good temporarily results from 
sound discoveries of fundamental 
importance. This is particularly 
true in the field of nutrition. 

Food is an inexhaustible subject 
of discussion. While man may not 
live to eat he cannot avoid taking 
thought of what he does eat at 
least three times a day throughout 
his life. From the day the infant 
leaves his mother’s breast his eating 
habits are determined for him by 
his parents, his friends, paragraphers 
in syndicate columns, food adver- 
tisements, and a constantly in- 


creasing horde of food cults which 
would have him cast off his bodily 
infirmities and live to be a hundred 
by following strange dietary regimes 
solemnly preached as the only law 
of life. 

Without possessing the slightest 
real, systematic knowledge of the 
way the cells of our body function; 
without an idea as to what nutrition, 
metabolism or assimilation means 
in the complex chemistry of life, 
every one from the waiter who 
serves our meal to the chiropractor 
who adjusts our misplaced bones 
is ready at the drop of the hat to 
give copious advice on how to live 
long on some strange diet of raw 
foods or sterilized foods, on fruit 
foods or vegetables, on meatless 
diets and diets rich in protein, on 
one meal a day or four, on all sorts 
of diets which are in some way 
different fromthe «diets Mother 
Nature has been developing for us 
through all the years we have been 
slowly climbing out of primordial 
slime to rush into battle in a Tennes- 
see courtroom over the constitu- 
tional right of a school teacher to 
tell his students the Darwinian 
theory. 

With the exclusivism that char- 
acterizes a scientist pursuing a pet 
idea, or a modern advertiser bent on 
committing the race to a diet of 
bran, our self-appointed apostles in 
the wide fields of nutrition maintain 
that their particular theories are 
the only sound and infallible re- 
ceipts for a happy life. 

So it is that one school of eating 
blandly bases its teaching on its 
assumption that ‘‘the first, funda- 
mental, all-important, vital, essen- 
tial step for efficiency, health and 
success is intensive nerve nutri- 
ment.” 

Another admits that the basis of 
its system is not new. “It was 
ordained in the beginning by an 
all-wise Creator. It was used by 
primitive man, by Moses, by Dan- 
iel, by the American Indian in the 
prevention and cure of disease.” 
And so infallible is the system that, 
in the words of its proponent, 
“When the great epidemic of in- 
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fluenza came on in 1918-19, I pre- 
scribed New Orleans molasses, whole 
wheat and sour fruits as a pre- 
ventive for several families and 
was pleased to see every member 
come through without disease.” 
While it is a bit difficult to under- 
stand how primitive man, Moses 
and Daniel could have used New 
Orleans molasses in treating the 
ailments of their brethren, it is 
quite as simple as the analysis of 
the child minds who would have us 
eat nuts to be healthy on the 
theory that squirrels do not suffer 
from appendicitis. 

A third well known society of 
corrective eating advises us that 
‘the trouble is that certain wrong 
combinations of good foods simply 
will not mix in the stomach; instead 
they set and react chemically upon 
each other, liberating quantities 
of gas and acids; they may be said 
to literally ‘‘explode’’ within us, 
then they slowly pass on to the 
intestines, where they proceed to 
decompose and ferment.” 

The body of man is an amazing 
chemical laboratory in which the 
célis which constitute the mass we 
know as the human being perform 
beautiful chemical processes. These 
reactions are identical with the 
chemical reactions which insofar 
as we understand them, we can 
perform in a test tube. They are 
motivated by the laws of chem- 
istry and by no other force. Strange 
combinations of ‘‘seventeen mineral 
substances”’ have no more effect on 
the chemistry of the body than 
any other substance which when 
made available for metabolism plays 
its proper role in nutrition. But 
the mere fact that a chemical 
analysis of the bones, blood, nerves 
and body tissue shows it to contain 
certain elements, throws no more 
light on the relation of those ele- 
ments to normal life than an analysis 
of the fused ashes of a Ford car 
reveals the plan of its maker. 

The discussion of the “law of 
life’’ by those who have no con- 
ception of the simplest of the 
chemical processes of life is an 
arrogant assumption. Why should 
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one imagine that because his body 
is a walking chemical laboratory 
he is qualified to talk about its 
chemistry any more than he would 
wish to discuss the problems of a 
physicist because the matter which 
composes him consists of electrons, 
atoms and molecules. Is it to be 
wondered at that our talk and 
preachments on natural nutritional 
law are for the most part pure 
and unadulterated bosh? 

The history of medicine is but a 
story of outlived fashions. Through 
the centuries the usual mode of 
ascertaining the truth in medicine 
as in every other profession or 
industry has been the method of 
trial and error. It is never safe 
summarily to repudiate notions even 
of cranks. To do so may lead us 
to throw away the baby with the 
bath. Sometimes the insistence of 
ignorance leads to truth. And so it 
is that our knowledge of nutrition, 
even though it is slowly and surely 
taking on the aspects of a true sci- 
ence, has grown out of a weird mass 
of unrelated observations, often 
misinterpreted and misunderstood. 

But a few short years ago we 
knew foods as compounds of pro- 
tein, fat, carbohydrates and mineral 
salts. We knew how much of each 
of these essentials was needed to 
do a certain amount of work. We 
observed that foods low in ash or 
mineral content produced certain 
pathological conditions in those 
whose diet was restricted. And 


perhaps it was natural enough to 
assume that when a ship crew 
developed scurvy after a prolonged 
subsistence on a narrow diet the 
disease resulted from a mineral 
deficiency in the flour, beans and 
salt meat ration. 
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Today, thanks to the intensive 
work of hundreds of trained scien- 
tists, following the leadership of 
Mendel, McCollum, Sherman, the 
Mellanbys and other outstanding 
biological chemists, we have what 
has most aptly been called the 
newer knowledge of nutrition. And 
many of the guesses and half truths 
of other times have been replaced 
by definite fact. We know now 
that foods must contain something 
more than protein, fat, carbohy- 
drates and minerals and that certain 
accessory food substances known 
as vitamins are necessary if normal 
metabolism is to take place. It 
has been said that the discovery 
of vitamins has not shown us what 
to eat but rather why we eat as 
we do. Certain it is that many of 
our natural preferences for special 
foods are now explained by the 
discovery of the vitamins. 

It is also true that as the science 
of nutrition is developed, means 
are placed at our hands for building 
a rational diet which is fitted for 
its purpose of nourishing the grow- 
ing child or sustaining the man 
who does the world’s work in field 
and factory. 

If the ration of any class of our 
people is lacking in any particular 
it can be corrected, not by advo- 
cating any unusual diet nor by 
condemning foods which have been 
common in the dietary for genera- 
tions, but by stressing the need 
for and safety in the mixed diet 
which brings to the table in milk 
and meat, in bread and fruit and 
vegetables, all the essentials of 
nutrition in forms which are cheap 
and wholesome. 

Through all the years since shep- 
herds watched their flocks and 
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herdsmen grazed their cattle on the 
hills of Judea, the human family 
has depended on mammalian milk 
for a most essential food. Today 
cows feeding in innumerable pas- 
tures supply the milk, butter and 
cheese which perhaps better than 
any other foods round out an ade- 
quate ration. And within the last 
decade the general introduction of 
more milk into the diet of children 
has removed one of the chief causes 
of malnutrition. But while milk 
may be used in so many ways in 
the diet a new use is being developed 
which promises to provide a means 
for saving hundreds of millions 
of gallons of fluid milk which now 
after being separated from its fat 
at skimming stations goes either 
to some small use as animal food 
or as waste to the sewers. 

That new use is in bread. For 
the baker is watching with. keen 
eyes every development of this 
newer knowledge of nutrition and 
he is building into his formulas 
those essential food ingredients which 
made bread in very truth the bread 
of life. And as*he adds more and 
more milk from which but a single 
constituent, butter fat, has been 
removed and which will be replaced 
as a spread when the bread is eaten, 
he is adding to the proteins and 
lime and phosphates of flour those 
so abundant in milk, and also the 
vitamins which are present even in 
milk from which its fat has been 
removed. 

With the change in the composi- 
tion of bread which has been taking 
place during the last few years and 
especially since milk has come to 
be an essential ingredient of every 
good bread formula, every cult 

(Turn to page 339) 








Montreal Steeped with History 


By C. F. GILuen, M. A., Pu. D. 


Department of Romance Languages, University of Wisconsin 


HE city now known as Mon- 

treal has the peculiar distinc- 

tion of having been founded, 
in a way, in Paris. 

Let us go back three hundred 
years. In 1608 Jacques Cartier 
founded the City of Quebec on the 
majestic St. Lawrence River. The 
beauty of this great river lured him 
on, and the fame of the Indian town 
of Hochelage which, story told him, 
lay miles and miles down the river, 
piqued his curiosity and love of 
adventure. Would that the KI- 
WANIAN adventurers could follow 
Jacques Cartier’s course and catch 
their first glimpse of the Royal 
Mount from a ship’s deck in the 
St. Lawrence! 

Up the river sailed Jacques Car- 
tier, and, as the river narrowed, an 
island came across his path, an 
island crowned by a mountain, an 
island occupying a strategic posi- 
tion like the island in his homeland 
of France, which had been chosen 
as the capital of France. The 
topographical parallel struck the 
eye of the navigator and must have 
fired his imagination with the vision 
of a new Paris some day to rise in 
New France. So, as a tribute to 
his king, and perhaps because of the 
inherent dignity of the towering 
height, he named the mountain, 
Mont Royal. Then he paid a visit 
to the Indian town of Hochelage 
on the shore of the island, and sailed 
back to France, taking with him 
the story of his discovery. 

At this time there had been 
founded in Paris by the parish priest 
of the church of St. Sulpice, Jacques 
Olier, a teaching order which Provi- 
dence was to use for the educational 
advancement not only of France, 
but of the New World. From the 
King a grant of the island crowned 
by Mont Royal was obtained from 
the Sulpiciens as a center from 
which to civilize. 

Now, when the KIWANIANS Visit 
Montreal, they must see and visit 
the Cathedral of St. James. This, 
by the way, is a model of St. Peter’s 
in Rome, one fifth the size of the 
original, and yet a fair sized build- 
ing. KIWANIANS will see along the 
walls of St. James, paintings telling 
the story of the founding of Mon- 
treal and its subsequent history. 


Madison, Wisconsin 


They will see one picture showing 
the interior of a chapel in the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris. 
Olier is blessing the banner which 
Maisonneuve is to carry to Montreal 
as the symbol of his authority to 
establish a city on the island where 
looms Mont Royal, and which is 

















to be under the protection of Notre 
Dame and to be called Ville Marie. 
Thus it was that the City of Mon- 
treal was, in a way, founded in 
Paris. 

This was in 1642. Maisonneuve 
came, then, as the deputy of the 
Sulpiciens to open up a center of 
civilization in a foreign land. With 
an admirable eye for the future, he 
brought along the heroic Jeanne 
Mance, who was to found a hospital 
to care for the sick among the 
Indians and the colonists who were 
to come and when the KIWANIANS 
visit Montreal, they will go to see 
the statue of Jeanne Mance mod- 
elled by the artist Hebert, a de- 
scendant of one of the first colonists, 
and which stands in front of the 
Hotel-Dieu Hospital, founded by 
Jeanne Mance in 1642,—probably 
the mother of hospitals on this 
continent. 

Ten years passed and the new 
colony grew apace. Then came 
Marguerite Bourgeois to see to the 
educational needs of the native 
girls and those of the colonists. And 
when the KIWANIANS visit the 
Ville Marie of today they will 
stand in admiration before the 
House of Education on St. Cath- 
erine Street which has grown out 
of the humble beginning made by 
Marguerite Bourgeois, and across 
the street in front of the LeGrand 
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Séminaire they will see two round 
towers which tradition traces back 
to the heroic days, and in which, 
it is said, she and her neophytes 
took refuge from hostile Indians. 

You are treading on ground made 
sacred by sacrifice and deeds of 
valor that read like a romance. 
For it was from Ville Marie (now 
Montreal) that Dollard and _ his 
companions set out in 1660 to meet 
the advancing hostile tribes, and to 
save the new colony from death, 
and to permit to prosper the work 
of education of Marguerite Bour- 
geois, the work of humanitarianism 
of Jeanne Mance, and the work of 
religion of the zealous missionaries 
in this center of civilization in the 
New World. 

History was made swiftly in those 
days, and the epochs were marked 
by great events. From Montréal 
missions went to the great west, 
and opened up the country. Great 
churchmen, skilled in statecraft 
filled the Episcopal see of Ville 
Marie, and learned men taught in 
its newly founded College of Mon- 
treal. Thus was begun the tradition 
of culture and education and refine- 
ment and_ progressiveness_ that 
stamps the City of Montreal today. 
Today over half a million people 
live around the base of Mont Royal. 
The oldest university in America, 
Laval, has faculties of law and 
medicine in Montreal, the Sulpiciens 
have the greatest theological semi- 
nary in the world in Montreal; in 
Montreal you will find McGill 
University famous particularly for 
its school of medicine, from which 
school came the great Osler to Johns 
Hopkins in this country and then 
to Oxford, England, and now a 
name revered among his profession 
and a benediction to humanity; in 
Montreal you will find schools for 
the advancement of every type of 
learning, you will find a city teem- 
ing with every kind of human en- 
deavor, a city beautiful in its 
natural setting and enhanced by 
skill and good taste and artistry. 

Visit Montreal, the Ville Marie 
of other days; visit Montreal the 
home of beauty; visit Montreal 
rich in tradition; visit Montreal 
the center of Canadian culture, 
art aind science. 














Over Six Hundred Bushels Per Acre 


HE raising of 621 bushels 

of potatoes to the acre is 

indirectly the result of an 
endeavor to obtain results along a 
line in which for ten consecutive 
years we have failed so often, 
but believe with an_ increasing 
store of knowledge, plus a deter- 
mination strong enough to apply 
it, we can eventually grow potatoes 
with a dexterousness equalled only 
by the Chinaman and his Mango 
tree. 

Whether potatoes, like pigs, have 
personalities or not, I have never 
heard, but I believe they have 
propensities enough to surpass by 
far the ability to turn over the 
farmer’s dollar, provided you know 
enough about them. 

Of course, potato raising today, 
as most KIWANIANS have learned, 
through their various potato clubs, 
is an entirely different problem from 
what it was a half century ago. 
So much so, that the application 
of the theory necessary to grow 
621 bushels to the acre, is made 
possible only; to use the words, 
of Dr. E. L. Nixon, “The giving 
up of his life to the line of work.” 
In the theoretical world of potatoes 
today, I hie myself to Dr. Nixon, 
who is Plant Pathologist, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, and J. D. 
Hutchinson, Luzerne County Farm 
Agent, when theoretically at sea. 
To men and banks who loan me 
money when I’m ‘‘broke” I am 
indebted. I suppose in a time of 
labor shortage, I would have given 
my farm help the precedent, for 
they would work as much for my 
interest as they would for their 
own. 

It is the busi- 
ness of the prac- 
tical farmer, to 
produce his com- 
modity economi- 
cally enough to 
be given in fair 
and free exchange 
for other commo- 





dities of mer- 
chandise. 
During the 


By AXEL J. MITCHELL 


Member Kiwanis Club of 
Pittston, Pennsylvania 


past generation a vast amount of 
research work has been accomplish- 
ed in connection with the potato, 
due to the fact of a change in our 
present status of living so that 





Potatoes as Kiwan1An Mitchell 
points out, constitute an economic 
commodity. The raising of pota- 
toes, especially of record crops as 
this story tells about, call economic 
and scientific factors into play. 
Kiwanis clubs, working with one 
major objective closely connected 
with farmers, will find some usable 
ideas in this article. It might 
prove valuable to send copies of 
this to farmers in your section. 











potato production today, presents 
an entirely different problem to 
that of a half century ago. 
Potatoes are an economic com- 
modity. To be produced eco- 
nomically it is necessary to know 
enough of the growing of potatoes 
so as to be able to organize the 
details. Also not to fail in doing 
what would seem to be, at the time, 
the minutest mistake, but to dis- 
criminate between the things that 
should, under 
variable condi- 
tions, be omitted 
or applied, yet 
maintain the se- 
curity of the crop. 
To do this it is 
absolutely neces- 
sary at times to 
build up and then 
again to. tear 
down the ideal, 
the theoretical, and the impossi- 
ble, because what is practical under 
one condition is not so under an- 
other. The absence of one of 
these minutest details, under cer- 
tain conditions is liable to result 
in a failure. In other words, the 
successful potato farmer must study 
his crop to meet the situation, just 
asa good cattle feeder produces 
a prize cow. Economy in the last 
analysis is not so much what we 
go without, as what we do with 
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what we have. To do this we 
grow such crops as can be planted, 
taken care of, harvested, and mar- 
keted successfully. 

On most farms, where natural 
conditions interfere with constant 
production, there should be some 
means, at such time, of maintaining 
constant effort. Just as men are 
in proportion as what they do, 
when they have nothing to do, so 
farms produce in proportion to 
what is done on them when there 
is nothing to do. 

When weather prevents outdoor 
work on the farm, we haul stable 
manure from the cities. This con- 
sequently causes the forces which 
enter into each acre of production 
to be spent so 
much more ad- 
vantageously, 
without increas- 
ing our acreage. 
All other condi- 
tions being equal, 
this results even- 
tually in the con- 
tinuity of produc- 
tion. To grow 
good potatoes 
all other conditions being equal, 
you must have good seed. 

When I think of potato seed 
my mind runs back to the time 
of Sir Walter Raleigh when he 
toured America. It was he who 
discovered, on the uppermost 
heights of the Andes Mountains, 
their most desirable habitat, the 
progenitors of our present Irish 
potatoes. He carried them back to 
Great Britain. England turned them 
over to Ireland to be developed 
into our present Irish potato. I 
don’t know which is responsible for 
the other, the Irishman for the po- 
tato or the potato for the Irishman. 

I have never been able to imagine 
what induced Sir Walter’s attrac- 
tion to the potato. It surely 
couldn’t have been its beauty, un- 
less, unlike we farmers, he was so 
far beyond religion and morality 
as to be able to see it. 

A high altitude, good stock to 
begin with, thorough rogueing, prop- 
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per cultural methods, and the best 
storage conditions, are some of the 
factors entering into the production 
of certified seed potatoes. 

A high altitude is of no little 
import in this line. The nearer 
you approach the ideal home of 
the potato the less vigorously the 
degenerative diseases of the potato 
thrive. 

Research work, in connection 
with what was heretofore known 
as the running out of potato seed, 
has resulted during recent years, in 
the isolation of what are now known 
as the degenerative diseases of the 
potato. The principal diseases are 
spindly sprout, curly dwaif, leaf 
roll mosaic, rhizoctonia, fusarium 
wilt, bacterial wilt and black leg. 

Then, because good seed is 
the result of years, rather than 
a year’s development, along 
environmental, rather than 
hereditary lines, the seed 
grower must begin with good 
seeds. Although environment 
enters but very little into any 
life below the realm of man, 
{from what we know of the 
potato only its simplest phy- 
sical characteristics have any 
hereditary connections, such 
as the color of the skin, shape 
of the plant and other botani- 
cal factors. Its freedom from 
disease, productivity, quality, 
shape, and usefulness, are due 
to the conditions under which 
it has been grown over a period 
of years. 

Until the present it has been 
impossible to develop a strain 
of potatoes more than 95 per 
cent free from disease. To 
maintain this standard, grow- 
ers of certified seed are required 
to operate under state super- 
vision. 

Before planting, seed show- 
ing the presence of any of the 
various tuber diseases, is rejected. 
During the growing season, by 
going over the fields at such times as 
are known to be most favorable to 
the development of each and every 
disease, plants showing infection are 
pulled out by men experienced in 
plant diseases. This is known as 
rogueing. 

After the certified crop has been 
grown and harvested, it is stored 
under conditions where the re- 
frigerating and ventilating capaci- 
ties are ideal. This is necessary, 
in order that it arrive at its destina- 
tion about planting time the follow- 
ing spring, in a most dormant 
condition, also one in which it is 
entirely free from black heart, 
shrinkage, and the development of 
the sclerotia of storage diseases. 
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Upon receiving a shipment of 
seed potatoes they undergo an 
examination to determine whether 
or not they have been heated or 
frosted in shipping, show signs of 
poor storage, or indications of 
rhizoctonia, fusarium and leaf roll. 

Having good seed, the grower 
is now confronted with its prepara- 
tion for planting and the placing 
of it in the soil in such a manner 


as will withstand any weather 
extreme. Since the absence of the 
most insignificant bit of detail 


will cause the loss of almost the 
wholecrop, 
should there be 
the slightest indi- 
cation of any 
scab, the seed is 





soaked in a solution of formaldehyde. 

Farming offers a splendid outlet 
to two great human instincts, the 
instinct to create and the instinct 
to gamble. How well a man farms 
is determined largely by the extent 
to which he can eliminate the risk. 
In soaking the seed, care should 
be taken not to leave it in the 
solution over one hour, if the seed 
is sprouted. If they are soaked 
after they are cut they will rot 
after planted. 

When the seed is taken out of 
the formalin’it is spread out about 
two inches deep, where there is 
no danger of frost, in the light 
but not in the direct rays of the 
sun. Then, through lack of dark- 
ness, the young sprouts are dwarfed, 
thereby conserving the vitality of 
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the seed pieces. This process is 
known as sun sprouting. 

Whole seed is best, but it must be 
uniform in size to pass through a 
planter. Using whole seed is im- 
practical because it would require so 
many more bushels to plant an acre. 
Therefore, the cutting of the potato 
into seed pieces is most in vogue. 

Seed is cut uniform in size, about 
two ounces to the piece, regardless 
of the number of eyes per piece, 
and about two days before planting. 
This allows the cut surface of the 
seed to dry, making it imper- 

vious to soil water. After 
& the seed has been cut, in 
‘ in order to prevent heating, 
it is again spread out, about 
two pieces deep and dusted 
with flowers of sulphur, 
which prevents excessive 
evaporation from the seed 
pieces. 

From the time the seed is 
cut, until it is planted, the 
starch content should not be 
allowed to change to sugar. 
This would result through 
heating by exposing it, dur- 
ing planting, to the direct 
rays of the sun, by allowing 
it to be unplanted on an ex- 
ceedingly warm day or by 
placing too many of them 
together. One bushel placed 
on another will set up such a 
process. 

Of course, the soil is of 
much importance in the pro- 
duction of a crop of potatoes. 
When the soil is viewed under 
a microscope it is found to 
consist of molecules, rec- 
tangular in shape. When it 
is in proper cropping condi- 
tion, these particles, are loose- 
ly dovetailed to one another, allow- 
ing a current of air, which is in 
constant circulation. - When the 
soil is in an improper condition, the 
molecules are parallel to one another 
preventing such circulation. Hav- 
ing been disarranged by improper 
tillage, they are rearranged through 
the use of lime, which sets up a 
process known as floculation, creat- 
ing the most desirable, or crumb 
structure of the soil. 

All soil activities are the result of 
various soil bacteria and their en- 
zymes. These bacteria are divided 
into two general classes: Aerobic 
and Anaerobic or those thriving in 
air and those thriving in water. 
The first promotes decay, the second 
putrefaction. 

These bacteria multiply to the 
extent of 50,000 to the cubic inch. 
Then they die in their own excre- 
tion, which is always an acid. They 

(Turn to page 350) 
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Prominent Kiwanians 


Albert W. Atwood (upper left) 


Albert W. Atwood, known to a large circle of Saturday 
Evening Post readers, is an active member of the KIWANIS 
club of Redlands, California. Back in 1903, after he gradu- 
ated from Amherst where he won his Phi Beta Kappa, he 
reported for the New York Sun, and then became financial 
editor in succeeding years for the New York Press, McClure’s 
Magazine, Harpers Weekly, Review of Reviews, Associated 
Sunday Magazines, Business America, and since 1914 regular 
contributor to the Post, and regular editorial writer since 
1919. He wrote four books on investments and Wall 
Street subjects, two for the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Course. In educational work he taught financial subjects 
five years at New York University and financial journalism 
for five years at Columbia University School of Journalism. 


Hon. Albert C. Hunt (upper right) 


Mr. Justice A. C. Hunt, Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Oklahoma, is a charter member of the. Ktwants Club of Tulsa, 
and served as President in 1921, and District Trustee in 1923. 
On his removal to Oklahoma City the Tulsa club elected him 


an honorary member for life, but he has become an active 
member in the meantime in Oklahoma City. He was District 
Judge at Tulsa four years, and is now serving the second of a 
six year term in the Supreme Court. 


Hon. A. G. Sorlie (lower left) 


Governor A. G. Sorlie of North Dakota was one of the First 
members of the Ktwanis Club of Grand Forks. The Governor 
was born in Minnesota in 1874, of pioneer parents and when 
a young man moved to North Dakota and immediately began 
connections in various mercantile and banking detnbllchanbate. 
He declares that he is not a politician, but rather, ‘‘Chairman 
of the Public Service Corporation called North Dakota.” 


Hon. E. Ray Stevens (lower right) 


Judge E. Ray Stevens assumed two responsibilities one day 
last January by being installed as a member of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin and President of the Kiwanis Club of 
Madison. It is hardly necessary to add that he has been an 
active member of the club. He finds time to act as a delegate 
to the Montreal Convention so other KIWANIANS and visitors 
can meet the Judge there. 
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be hit on the head by a falling turtle? 
It is my belief that you would be a nicer man 
if this turtle fear were a part of your daily life! 

I read something this afternoon which put the falling 
turtle complex into my young life. Now I am going to 
try to pass it on to you. 

Michel Eyquem de Montaigne was the first man to 
write moral essays. He is to blame for all of us who 
come after him. He is indirectly responsible even for 
this Personal Page of mine in The Krwanis Magazine. 

Mike strutted his stuff so well that although his 
essays were written in 1580 folks still read them. This 
afternoon I turned the pages of the well thumbed copy 
of them. 

I read an essay about life and death. In it I found 
this: ‘“The Romans had learned to allay and dilate 
the same (death) by a Pariphrasis. In lieu of saying, 
he is dead, or he hath ended his days, they would say, 
he hath lived.” 

Can you beat that for philosophy? I, an elderly 
bald-headed gentleman, announce to a_strabismic 
world that you cannot unless you cheat! It is the true 
philosophy of life. I am for Mike. 

Montaigne goes on to tell how quickly and unex- 
pectedly death arrives and gives many examples which 
came under his observation. The one which interested 
me most was this: ‘‘Eschilus, forethreatened by the fall 
of an house, when he stood most on his guard, strucken 
dead by the fall of a tortoise shell, which fell out of the 
tallents of an eagle flying in the air.” 

That demise would have gained Eschilus front page 
publicity in any newspaper on the continent. Few 
men have made so spectacular and unusual an exit from 
this vale of tears. 

These days we are more likely to be hit on the topknot 
by an-empty gasoline can-tossed- carelessly out of an 
airplane than by a mud turtle dropped by an eagle, 
but it is just as certain now as then, that death will get 
us in the end, and that his call will be unexpected and 
find us unready to go. 

So Mike is right. We should forget, as did the 
Romans, that we must die. Mike says we should not 
worry about death because ‘‘nothing can be grievous 
that is but once."’ It is up to us to focus our attention 
on living, da y by day. 

The thought which trickled into my seldom brain as I 
read the essay is that it wouldn’t be a half bad idea if all 
of us Krwa NIANS did our work, established our relations 
with the people around us in business and developed 
our lives with our wives and children, just as though 
the mud turtle were going to drop on us the next time 
we went out into the street. 

Think it over a minute. Would you have said ex- 
actly the same thing to that nice chap who works for 
you when he made a mistake this morning, if you knew 
the turtle were going to drop on you on your way out 


OW would you like to expect, every minute, to 


to lunch? Isn’t it a fact that you were just a bit more 
impatient with him than his blunder justified? Would 
you be satisfied to have him remember you in just thé 
mood you were at that minute? 

If you knew the turtle were going to land on you as 
you came down town would you have been as grouchy 
in the office today? Would there have been the same 
frown furrows in your brow and the same coolness in 
your manner to your employees? 

If you knew that today as you came home from the 
meeting of the Krwanis club, the turtle would hit 
you where your hat is creased wouldn’t you have been 
more cordial to the fellows? Wouldn’t you have been 
a little more generous with your money on that matter 
of charity? 

How about the house? Were you really too tired to 
take the kiddies to the movie? If you had been living 
in expectation of the turtle, couldn’t you have made the 
little trip in the car with them? Couldn’t you have 
spared a few extra dresses, kisses and toys if it were 
raining turtles? 

Thinking about that turtle landing on my bald bean 
I stopped reading to go and tell a fellow all about some 
nice things I had heard said about a piece of work he 
had done. I had intended to do it when I heard it 
while out to lunch, but it was the dread of the falling 
turtle that made me act. 

A moral lecture? 

Bless your soul, man, I was never less moral in my 
life! I am telling you how to be selfish. I am talking 
living, not dying! I am not suggesting you live in 
dread of the turtle on account of other people. I advise 
it because you will get so much more fun out of living 
that way! 

Every one of us would have twice as much fun if we 
felt the turtle were about to drop on our cocos! We 
would have more fun than.a family of fleas who set up 
housekeeping in a very woolly dog. 

We would have more friends than Carter had oats 
and everybody knows that Carter had a lot of oats. 
Men, women, little children, dogs and horses would 
love us hard if we lived like that. 

Everybody would be anxious todo business with us. 
We would be on our tiptoes making money every 
minute. The family at home would be waiting at the 
front door to hug us. The neighbors would call joy- 
ously to us over the back fence every time we went 
out on the kitchen stoop. 

If we happened to be working for some other fellow 
as a manager we would get shoved up the pay roll so 
fast that we would be absolutely giddy at the height 
we would attain, all on account of that falling turtle! 

Wouldn’t it be fun to live in a world where every 
person expected every blessed minute that an eagle 
would turn loose a turtle? It would be almost a para- 
dise! I am going to keep my eagle flying and my turtle 
falling for purely selfish reasons! 
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Presidential Reminiscences 


The Past Convention Year in Review 


ory’s files the experiences of the 
past year brings a joy un- 
alloyed. Surrendering to abstrac- 
tion, quickened recollection con- 
verts the present into a time some 
ten months past; ten months past 
because it was in August last that 
your President initiated his visita- 
tions to the several districts of our 
organization. Rare in courtesies 
bestowed and rich in hospitalities 
extended, these visits will ever re- 
main among the most delightful 
memories of my life. To dwell upon 
features such as these would be 
most pleasant but this article must 
possess a greater purpose than that 
would prove. From the viewpoint 
of practicality, perhaps, the strong- 
est article would consist of con- 
structive criticisms. If that be true 
this narration will be weak rather 
than strong for the writer found 
more to commend than criticise, 
more to praise’ than condemn. 
Had the energies of the adminis- 
tration been exerted upon numerical 
growth this relation of impressions 
would be less en- 
thusiastic, for our 
development in 
this direction, 
although sub- 
stantial, has been 
sufficiently slow 
for absorption 
and assimilation 
into KIwanis 
principles and 
purposes. To or- 
ganize clubs 
merely for mem- 
bership would 
engender weak- 
ness rather than 
strength, would 
bring discontent 
rather than satis- 
faction. Just as 
high grade char- 
acter can not 
evolve from low 
grade education 
so acceptable and 
creditable clubs 
can not result 
from hasty or- 


a3 RESURRECT from mem- 


oma of the visit to. ilies. Ohio. From left to ri 
Secretary, Columbus; Mrs. B.. Frank 


John H. Moss, International 


By Joun H. Moss 


International President 


ganization methods. Slowness and 
surety of building assure strength 
and stability. The slowness with 
which the century plant blooms is 
more than offset by the beauty of 
the resultant flower. Clubs, organ- 
ized too hastily for absorption, are 
always weak clubs, and to the fault 
of having ill-advisedly organized 
clubs is very apt to follow the fault 
of blaming them for their weakness. 
Caution in creating clubs has avoid- 
ed the distress that develops from a 
mere greed for growth. 

Do not interpret these statements 
as being inconsistent with the views 
of our International Secretary for 
his ideas have run parallel to my 
own. The Extension Department, 
under the able administration of 
Secretary Parker, has sought mem- 
bers only so rapidly as they could be 
advised, instructed and educated in 
both the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of membership. 

To the foregoing statements rela- 
tive to the strength of clubs should 
be added a statement anent the de- 
veloping strength of districts accru- 
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ing from the thoughtful preparation 
for the conferences of district officials 
and the studious care of district 
problems. This was largely the 
result of the unusual care devoted 
by the International officers in pre- 
paring for the International Council 
in December and in conducting the 
sessions thereof. 

Comparing the three units of 
KIwanIs (clubs, districts and Inter- 
national) to the roots, trunk <ind 
branches of a tree we have recog- 
nized the fact that, just as the de- 
velopment of the tree is as depen- 
dent upon the trunk and branches as 
upon the roots, so the sturdiness of 
our organization is dependent upon 
the proper development of all three 
of its units. 

KIWANIS, having progressed to a 
point where the old clubs retain as 
members mainly those whose de- 
sires are appealed to by our pur- 
poses, and with none but strong 
clubs. among the new, is greater 
today than ever before. With a 
situation such as this little dissatis- 
faction could be encountered upon 
these KIWANIS 
pilgrimages. 

But even 
though there is 
much for which 
we may be pro- 
foundly grateful 
there are still 
some things for 
which we may be 
ardently hopeful. 
Among the tenets 
of our organiza- 
tion is that of re- 
.spect for legally 
constituted 
“authority, a pa- 
*triotic regard for 
the fundamental 
principles of good 
government and 
a loyal’ devotion 
_ tothe interests of 
| Our respective 
nations. The 
material symbols 
of these ideas-are 
the flags of our 
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placed by one 
who is able 
and willing to 
work, 
Theelected 
officers i n 
both clubs 
and districts 
are being 
chosen with 
increasingly 
greater wis- 
dom. Few 
are those se- 
lected merely 
because they 
are ‘good fel- 
lows.” En- 
larged con- 
sideration is 
being dis- 
played for 
ability to per- 
form, willing- 
ness to work, 
and a com- 
mand of time 
for KIWANIS 
responsibili- 
ties. Thoughtful elections result in 
creditable achievements. Respon- 
sibilities reposed in those who place 
a higher value upon duty performed 
than honors bestowed is very apt to 
be met efficiently and satisfactorily. 
In constantly enlarging measure 
is the proper relationship between 


Governor Snedeker, Past 
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Part of the large number of Kiwanians from West Virginia, Ohio and Pennsylvania who attended inter- 


President Hornbrook of the Wheeling club. 


clubs, district and International 


being understood. The members are 
recognizing the wisdom of districts 
confining their activities to educa- 
tional and promotional endeavors 
and the districts are appreciating 
the functions of International as 
before. 


never The Constitution 


































Prominent in this meeting were District 
strict Governors Burdats and Sugden, District Secretary Paul Lehman, and 


adopted at 
Denver was 
the result of 
deep delib- 
eration over a 
period of 
many months 
on the part of 
those most 
deeply con- 
cerned with 
KIWANIS suc- 
cess and the 
fairness of its 
provisions is 
reflected in 
the close ad- 
herence to its 
purposes. 
Thus is Kr- 
WANIS find- 
ing strength 
in its success 
and success in 
its strength. 

The eight 
district con- 
ventions vis- 
ited by your 
President were found superior to 
those of preceding years. Delegates 
were attentive to duty, alive to re- 
sponsibility, resourceful in worth- 
while recommendations. Proper 
evaluations were placed upon work 
and entertainment. The latter was 
not permitted to interfere with the 
former. The latter, too, was of a 
more creditable character than evi- 
denced in the years gone by. Thus 
the district achievements reflect 
substantial purposes. 

(Turn to page 329) 








Left—Placing a wreath on the Cenotaph 
in front of the City Hall, Toronto. Next 
to President Moss stand George Paton, 
President of the Toronto club, Past Inter- 
national President George H. Ross, mem- 
bers of the Board, Past Presidents of the 
club, Presidents of the Riverdale and West 
Toronto clubs, and W. R. Cockburn, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Ontario-Quebec 
District. 


Below—The banquet scene, Hart House, 
University of — described in this 
article. 
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Business 


Does your business owe you or do you owe it? 
Are you its master or its slave? Have you so organized 
it that you can make an engagement with a tarpon 
in the surf, a rainbow trout in the mountains or a 
muskellunge in the lakes? 

According to mythology, just past the forks of the 
road which leads one to Elysium and the other to the 
region of the condemned, is the judgment hall of 
Rhadamanthus. The punishments in this judgment 
hall were many. 

Here was Tityus with a liver covering nine acres 
which vultures devoured each day, only to have it 
grow to full size each night, to be eaten again the 
following day. Here others sat at tables loaded with 
dainties which were snatched from before them ere 
they could taste. Sisyphus here pushed his heavy 
stone up hill all day long to have it roll back just as 
he reached the top. Tantalus stood thirsty in a pool 
of cold water reaching his chin which receded as he 
stooped to drink and rose again as he resumed ‘his 
erect position. 

Too often the demands of business become punish- 
ments of the Hall of Rhadamanthus. In too many 
cases the daily work of a prosperous man becomes 
a treadmill in which he must work day after day un- 
ceasingly. 

Recreation, leisure, the enjoyment of the society 
of wife and children, the motor car on the open road, 
the sing of a reel on a fishing rod and the sharp crack 
of a gun in the stubble are but the just rewards of 
business. Without them man degenerates into a 
mere factory for the manufacture of money and yet 
more money. 

Which way are you headed? Does the future 
hold for you a life-long grind or have you arranged 
for the vacation and the joys of being away from 
business? 

* 


It is not enough to be good. We should be 
good for something. 


* 


Drives 


The world turns aside from drives for this, that, and 
the other perfectly worthy object. Many are the sins 
ascribed to the aftermath of war. Few are more annoy- 
ing than this professionally directed drive which we 
meet almost every day in every city on the continent. 

KIWANIS, as other organizations of men of influence 
in' the community, is solicited to cooperate in all these 
drives. An organization earns a reputation in a com- 
munity in proportion to the good work it has done. 
Every time the organization uses this influence, that 
much of it has been spent. It has that much less cap- 


ital of influence to expend on the next use to which it is 
to be put. 

KIwWANIs has objectives enough of its own on which 
to expend its energy and influence. KIwanlis is big 
enough to fly its own kite without becoming the tail 
of another kite. While no thinking person would say 
that KIWANIS must never join with any other organi- 
zation in an attempt to raise funds for worthy objec- 
tives, it is well for KIwAnis to think carefully before 
entering any drive. 

Particularly is it cautioned against entering those 
put on by professional drive managers. How much 
of the cash raised is actually going to the object for 
which it is started? Who is to dispense the money 
when it is collected? What prospect is there of the 
objective being attained? Does the drive mean another 
later, and, if so, will KrwAnis be again expected to 
carry its share of the load? 

KIWANIANS should enter such drives as individuals, 
rather than to ask their club to enter as an organization. 
Clubs should enter with infinite caution, sure of the 
last step before taking the first one. 


That man who gives his whole life to his 
fellowmen 1s sneered at as a fanatic. He 
who gives himself partially 1s loved as a 
philanthropist and benefactor. 


% 
Meshed 


A review of the various committee reports at the 
International Council shows the perfect meshing’ of 
the various KIWANIs activities. Starting with the ainis 
of any one of them, one can go the rounds of them all. 


For instance, the Committee on Inter-Club Relations 
urges the frequent meeting of clubs in a given locality. 
What better opportunity than these inter-club relations 
meetings, for the expounding of the doctrine of the 
Committee on Good Will? Is not good will generated 
from neighborly calls? How better can KIWANIS 
education be disseminated than by the speaker at an 
inter-club meet? When is a better time to bring in 
farmers or to tell of under-privileged child work? 
How can any committee better function than by 
cooperation with the older committees? 

In all our committee work is perfect harmony. In- 
stead of anyone clashing with the others, each finds 
the other a help. The under-privileged child from the 
country who is helped, helps better relations between 
city and country, just as interest in public affairs helps 
the inter-club relations. 

One for all and all for one, can be aptly applied to 
every KIwanis objective. 
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What Do You Love? 


“The proper study of mankind is man.’”’ On hu- 
manity aepends our success and our happiness. But 
the one man who is most important to our happiness 
is one’s self. No greater good can come to one than to 
step outside of one’s self now and then and make a 
survey of this fellow with whom we must live until we 
die. 

Says Thoreau: ‘‘Do what you love. Know your own 
bone; gnaw at it; bury it, unearth it and gnaw it still.” 
What are your likes and your dislikes? As you put in 
half your waking hours at your work you must find 
your happiness in it. Are you doing the things you 
would do if you had a million dollars? Are you making 
the progress you would make if you were doing what 
you love best to do? If you are not, why not? 

Where are you headed? Have you gone forward or 
slipped back this last year? The best way to know 
your moral drift is to invoice the people with whom 
you are associating, comparing them with that group 
with whom you were most intimate the year before. 
Are you of a higher or lower class? 

What are you reading this year? In what books 
were you interested last year? Are you gradually 
settling down to the daily papers and the Saturday 
Evening Post? Have you stopped reading for im- 
provement those thought-producing books which used 
to interest you? 

What sort of a man is the fellow you admire the 
most? Put down his various attributes and what it is 
in him you most like. Line yourself up against these 
things and see where you fall short. 

How are you physically compared with a year ago? 
Are you developing a balloon tire effect around the 
waist? Are you taking as much exercise as you should? 
Are you neglecting yourself and going back? 

The average man thinks too little of himself. He 
brushes self aside in the race to beat the other fellow 
to a bigger bank account. You are very important to 
you. You would do well to study you a bit more closely 
from the moral, mental and physical angles. There is 
something discouragingly permanent about death! 


No master ever freed a slave who did not 
free himself at the same time. Away with 


prejudice. 
#K 


The Speaker of the Day 


A wit distorted a part of church ritual to read ‘‘From 
our traducers and our introducers, good Lord, deliver 
us.”’ Undoubtedly he had been introduced at some time 
by one of the chairmen who believed that the speaker 
is only his opportunity to display his own forensic 
ability. 

The real duty of the chairman of the day, the presi- 
dent and the secretary of the club, is to talk as little 
as possible to get the meeting over. More than one 
KIwanls club has been talked into a state of coma by 
its president. 

The presiding officer frequently mistakes himself 
for the horn on the KIwAnIs car when in reality he 
should mingle the functions of the brake and the 
accelerator. The brake is mentioned first as most 
important. Braking and talking in the club should 
begin, like charity, at home. That club president 
who hopes to keep others from talking too much should 
demonstrate by example that brevity is the soul of wit. 


If he keeps the brake on his own tongue and keeps 
others from overtalking, he can accelerate his meet- 
ing without difficulty. KIWANIS meetings are success- 
ful if they terminate on time. If the president and 
other officers do all the talking, the speaker must either 
have his time cut or the meeting be prolonged beyond 
the closing hour. 

Whenever a KIwanls club holds its members beyond 
the fixed closing time it is bound to have poor attend- 
ance. The solution of the bread and butter problem 
must not be interfered with. Men have appointments, 
employees wait for their lunch hour until the pro- 
prietor returns from KIWANIS; an overtalked meeting, 
a late closing, will make members chary of attending 
club meetings. 

The meetings of some clubs indicate the necessity 
for a timekeeper. Armed with automobile horns he 
would have the authority to stop any man who had 
talked too long. He might begin his work on the 
president, so others would not be resentful when blown 
off their feet by a soul satisfying blast! 
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When life shakes you, do you spill crab 
apple vinegar or maple syrup? 
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Membership Turnover 


As too large a meal hastily eaten is sure to cause 
indigestion of another sort so is a large membership 
suddenly acquired sure to cause KIWANIS indigestion. 

In a mistaken ambition, many new KIwanls officers 
attempt to build up club memberships rapidly, forgetting 
that KIWANIS must build on quality, not quantity, 

A large number of members too suddenly acquired 
add many men to Kiwanis who have not had proper 
KIWANIs education. Brought in with too great a rush 
this many times accounts for the large membership turn- 
over. They drop out after the first burst of enthusiasm. 

Not only have these men been disappointed, but much 
good raw material has been used up and tossed aside. 
Death, removal from the city and other natural circum- 
stances cause men to drop out of KIWANIs clubs. 
Replacement material must be used sparingly and well 
educated, if it is to become permanent in the club. 

One club has adopted with success a plan of obviat- 
ing membership turnover. Elected by the board to 
membership in the club three members, preferably 
men who proposed the new recruit, ask him out to 
lunch. Here they tell him the club is prepared to accept 
him if he has a right understanding of Kiwanis and 
its purposes. They paint the KIwanlis picture to him 
at its worst rather than at its best. He is told how much 
it cost each member the year previous. It is explained 
that Krwanls is not a knife and fork club, but one for 
civic betterment, which will cost him time and money. 
He is told the things which ordinarily cause men to 
drop out of the club and then informed that, if his 
understanding of the club and its purposes are different 
from what has been told him, his application will be 
returned without prejudice. 

Men thus treated are either much more enthusiastic 
in their desire to come in, or frankly say they cannot 
afford the time or the money. Even men who refuse, 
leave that luncheon with an admiration for Krwanls. 

A KIWANIAN well educated at the beginning, rarely 
figures in the loss column of the club when the year’s 
record is made. He sticks if he knows what he is 
getting into. 








Are We Afraid of Ideas? 


By GEORGE W. COLEMAN, LL. D. 


President, Open Forum National Council; President, Babson Institute 


HE Open Forum takes its name 
| tem the Roman Forum—with- 

out roof and without walls— 
in which, in the presence of the 
multitudes, causes touching the 
general welfare were aired by the 
tribunes of the people and other 
spokesmen. The old Roman belief 
in the bathing of the body, the 
ventilation of the brain, the airing 
of ideas, was decidedly admirable 
and atones in some measure for 
some of their abominable anti-social 
customs. 

In early days in America the town 
meeting was a sort of open forum. 
Grievances had their day in court. 
The community mind got a good 
airing. The “stuffed bosom’’ was 
cleansed of “that perilous stuff 
which weighs upon the heart.”’ 

The Open Forum movement in 
America, as we know it today, 
began about twenty years ago. The 
Open Forum is a voluntary assembly 
of the earnest and thoughtful people 
of a community, without regard to 
economic, religious or political differ- 
ences, for the purpose of discussing 
all matters of public interest under 
the inspiration of acknowledged 
leaders, in the interest of truth, fair 
play and mutual enlightenment, 
with full opportunity for participa- 
tion by the audience. The Forum 
avoids partisanship, eliminates sec- 
tarianism and disowns class dis- 
tinctions. It promotes good will, 
encourages intolerance and culti- 
vates genuine Americanism. 

The Forum is not a deliberative 
assembly. It is not a debate, nor 
a concert, nor an entertainment, 
though it has in turn all the allure- 
ment, intensity, contention, delight 
and excitement that characterize 
these widely varied occasions. The 
Forum bids men seek the truth 
reverently and speak it bravely. It 
shows forth that men may frankly 
discuss different viewpoints in the 
spirit of unlessened good will and 
fraternalism. 

Such discussion is the safety- 
valve of democracy. It leads to 
human fellowship and abolishes dis- 
trust and hatred and inevitably 
works toward an understanding that 
makes social progress possible. 

Theres an Open Forum National 


Council of which the writer is 
President; Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
of New York, is the First Vice- 
President, and Robert Shailor 
Holmes, of the Florida Forum and 
Assembly at Daytona Beach, is the 
Secretary-Treasurer. It has repre- 
sentatives in California, Canada 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
Montana, New Jersey, New York 
Ohio, Rhode Island, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Washington and Wisconsin. 

The Open Forum National Coun- 
cil functions through a Speakers 
Bureau, with executive offices in 
Boston and a branch office in Chi- 
cago. Through these offices speak- 
ers are booked at minimum cost to 
forums and organizations that are 
interested in the forum method. 

It is the ideal of the Open Forum 
that every phase of thought about 
matters political, industrial, eco- 
nomic and social, from the most 
radical to the most reactionary, 
shall have a fair field and no favors. 
Whatever views the director may 
entertain elsewhere, while the forum 
is in session he must hold the bal- 
ances even. He must discounten- 
ance any unfair attempt to silence 
a sincere minority speaker or to 
put him in the stocks. 

But of course the Open Forum 
movement does not belong to the 
dead past. Nor to the dead present. 
It is sponsored by men and women 
whose faces are to the east and who 
look for better things for the general 
good than have yet appeared and 
found firm footing. But they are 
by no means ignorant or unappre- 
ciative of what is socially precious 
and permanent in the past or pres- 
ent. Nor have they the remotest 
desire to exclude these dearly bought 
possessions of mankind from the 
better earthly country toward which 
their faces are turned. “And the 
would be false to their own ideals 
of freedom of thought and freedom 
of speech if they were not ready and 
willing to have the blindest partisan 
of the old order set forth and defend 
to the limit his petrified ideas in the 
Forum. 

The Forum is a marvelous instru- 
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ment for the development of public 
opinion. The vital questions ot the 
day are presented by experts and 
discussed by everybody. The chos- 
en speaker, changing with each 
meeting, must be a master of his 
subject. The audience should be a 
cross-section of the neighborhood, 
representing every class and creed. 
The discussion must be free yet 
orderly, unmonopolized by any one, 
but with no one excluded. 

I am not painting an ideal; I am 
describing a fact that exists in every 
model forum. The standard forum 
has no bias, sponsors no propa- 
ganda, passes no resolutions, makes 
no crusades; it is a place of recon- 
ciliation, of fellowship, leading and 
light. The motto of the Open Forum 
National Council is ‘‘Let there be 
light!”’ 

In his remarkable book, Science of 
Power, Benjamin Kidd presents a 
powerful argument for the Forum 
without any thought of doing so. 
He argues that the hope of civiliza- 
tion is to be found in social heredity, 
rather than in a physical heredity 
with its corresponding gospel of 
eugenics. And he makes it quite 
plain that the powerful men of 
our times are quite aware of the 
discovery of a new fulcrum by which 
the world of humanity may be 
moved as it pleases the will of man 
so to do. 

Kidd goes on to say: “‘It is clearly 
in evidence that the science of 
creating and transmitting public 
opinion under the influence of public 
emotion is about to become the 
principal science of civilization to 
the mastery of which all govern- 
ments and all powerful interests will 


in the future address themselves 


with every resource at their com- 
mand.”’ Every wide-awake citizen 
knows that the world war was won 
and lost quite as much in the field of 
propaganda as on the field of. Mars. 

Now, then, having had a good 
look at this new instrument of social 
power, let us turn our inquiry 
toward the men of power in our day 
and generation. Who are they? 
Not the preachers and teachers, 
almost the poorest paid of all classes 
of people. Neither the artists in 
literature, painting or sculpture, who 


— 
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hardly expect more than a living 
from their genius. Even the lawyers 
and statesmen, with their fat fees 
and delegated dignity, are fed and 
directed by the hand of another 
class. 

The business man is the un- 
crowned king of the modern world. 
His term of power is long, sometimes 
even inherited. His sway is wide, 
having no artificial boundaries. His 
power is real, touching the liveli- 
hood of his retainers. How many 
presidents of the United States 
have exercised a greater sway than 
Carnegie or Rockefeller? What 
governors or mayors have wielded 
greater influence than Vanderbilt 
and Astor? 

How grotesque and impossible it 
would seem to say President Rocke- 
feller, Governor Vanderbilt or May- 
or Astor? No, these men and their 
kind are kings and lords and barons 
in their own right already. Public 
office would only add to their worries 
without really increasing their pow- 
er. All successful business men hold 
something of this same relationship 
to life. And, as a rule, the better 
business man you are the more 
difficult it is to get you into public 
lite. 

But the rule of the business man 
is challenged today throughout the 
civilized world. He must justify 
himself and all his doings before 
an aroused public opinion. Has his 
theory of life justified itself? Has 
he had the right idea but carried 
it out badly, or is his idea itself 
fundamentally wrong? These ques- 
tions are clamoring for settlement 
at the bar of public opinion. The 
forums everywhere are threshing 
them out with many other questions 
of equal import. What is the busi- 
ness man doing about it? He has 
in large measure allowed his case 
to go by default in so far as the 
arena of oral discussion is concerned. 
And in the actual arena of life he 
has for decades allowed himself 
to be misrepresented by the greedy, 
the lawless and the reactionary until 
his name and his calling have be- 
come a by-word and a hissing with 
great masses of our population. 

As has been recently pointed out, 
the business world is not so much 
heartless as it is headless in the 
protection of its own interests. 
The average employer and capitalist, 
having the very best intention, 
has altogether too often allowed 
himself and his whole class to be 
represented by financial buccaneers 
and commercial pirates. 

There is nothing so moving and 
convincing as personality expressing 
itself through the human voice. 
The New England town meeting 
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created and crystallized public opin- 
ion. The Open Forum is its modern 
counterpart. Business men and 
speakers representing the business 
man’s point of view ought to have 
a larger place in forum affairs. It 
is awaiting them. They have only 
to reach out and take it. 


The forums draw the radicals 
easily enough. The radical is a 
natural missionary, always eager for 
expression. But it is not so easy to 
get the conservative either on the 
platform or in the audience. He is 
satisfied with things as they are and 
doesn’t care to talk about them, and 
sees no need of making an effort in 
their behalf. There lies the danger 
in these shifting times. 

Things are not going to remain 
as they are. They are changing for 
better or worse right now. If all 
the public discussion of these mat- 
ters is left to the radicals it is easy 
to predict the result. The Open 
Forum is the only institution that 
deliberately sets out to get and 
succeeds in getting the radical to 
listen to the conservative and vice 
versa. 

Where the conservatives refuse to 
play their part in a local forum it is 
the most natural thing in the world 
for that forum to degenerate into 
a hotbed of radicalism, even though 
conservative speakers are frequently 
heard on its platform. 

The character of a forum is deter- 
mined by the people who run it. 
By their choice of speakers and 
topics they can make it what they 
please. The program ought to be 
such as will appeal in turn to every 
self-respecting element in the com- 
munity. 

There is nothing to hinder the 
Bolsheviki from organizing forums 
of their own and running them as 
they please. Likewise we have 
labor forums, socialist forums, pri- 
vate club forums and Chamber of 
Commerce forums, where the ques- 
tion and answer method of cross- 
examining the speaker is used and 
where the programs are naturally 
more or less one-sided. 

But what we need in every centre 
of population is a genuine Com- 
munity Forum, if we are going to 
be able to stem the forces of dis- 
integration which threaten to tear 
our civilization to pieces. There 
are extremists on both sides. Why 
let them have the field all to them- 
selves? The great majority of 
folks are reasonable people. 

Twenty years of continued suc- 
cess, under all sorts of conditions, 
have demonstrated the great use- 
fulness and adaptability of the 
forum idea. Every day that passes 
illustrates our perishing need of 
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“places of common counsel,’’ as 
Woodrow Wilson so aptly phrased 
it. The forum movement has re- 
ceived the endorsement of leading 
clergy in all denominations, of 
municipal authorities and_ school 
boards, of the great mother Chau- 
tauqua Institution of New York 
state, of the Y. M. C. A., of Com- 
munity Service, of Chambers of 
Commerce, and of women’s clubs. 
It is an institution absolutely free 
from all commercial motives. Every- 
body connected with it is seeking to 
serve. 

The question I want to put up to 
members of KIwanis clubs is this: 

Do you prefer to fight ideas with 
ideas, or violence with violence? 
Let us be ready for the violence if 
needs be, but in God’s name let us 
not pass up the chance to settle the 
issues before us by the might of an 
intelligent and overwhelming public 
opinion which has taken the trouble 
to hear both sides at first hand. 
That is what is done in the Open 
Forum. 

And now, let us recapitulate: 

The old order changes. 

Far-reaching readjustments are in 
process. 

We are living under democratic 
institutions. 

What the people think today is 
the law of tomorrow. 

We are torn by our divisions, 
industrial, economic, social, political, 
religious and racial. 

We are played one against the 
other. 

Our most powerful men are the 
most distrusted. 

Complete disintegration stalks on 
the horizon. 

The Open Forum draws us to- 
gether, sends for the expert, encour- 
ages a tolerant hearing, promotes 
good will, modifies prejudice, fur- 
nishes a safety valve, and forms 
public opinion. 

Four or five hundred forums have 
made good in every part of the coun- 
try, proving their worth in the com- 
munities where they are located. 

Statesmen, educators, ministers, 
business men are giving the forum 
movement their hearty support. 

Shall we have a forum in every 
neighborhood throughout the coun- 
try? 

Shall we have them while it is yet 
time to meet ideas with ideas, and 
before it is a question of bombs and 
bayonets? 

Will business men play their 
proper part in this great movement, 
or do they want the radicals to 
run away with it? 

Who is big enough, brave enough, 
broad enough, to give the answer 
in a way that will count? 
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The Challenge of the Summer Months 


)U perhaps have heard of the tramp who was 
asked by a solicitous old lady, “What are 
you working at?’’ to which question he truth- 
fully replied, ‘‘At intervals.’’ This sort of 
a program of periodic activity does not go in KIWANIS. 
Everlastingly at it every week of the vear is the KI- 
WANIS standard. 

The summer months bring to the officers of our 
clubs a challenge to prove the originality and effective- 
ness of their leadership. For any club president to 
approach the summer as a forlorn-hope is but to admit 
the inadequacy of his leadership. The summer months 
present to him unusual opportunities for showing the 
real strength and resourcefulness of his leadership 
through the creation of original plans that will maintain 
the interest, attendance and activities of the members 
through this period. 

Krwanlis is an all-year organization. There is no 
vacation time in Kiwanis. For fifty-two weeks in 
the year, a Krwanis club is expected to function effec- 
tively. The fundamental character of our organiza- 
tion demands this continued activity throughout the 
year. A period of inactivity is most undesirable in 
such an active, achieving organization. This is why 
our Constitution requires continued functioning 
throughout the year. In other words, we do not main- 
tain the fifty-two week program of meetings and ac- 
tivities merely because it is in the Constitution, but 
rather since the character of the organization re- 
quires the full year of activity the provision is in the 
Constitution. 

In thinking of the summer months some presidents 
make the mistake that some people do in thinking of 
their responsibilities. There are some people who are 
constantly complaining and worrying about the bur- 
den of their responsibilities and who overlook entirely 
the inspiration of them. There is a weight to respon- 
sibilities that must be borne by anyone who achieves 
but the man who is most successful is inspired by the 
vision of the opportunities for achievement made 
possible through the responsibilities. 

So is it with some club presidents in connection 
with the work of their clubs during the summer months. 
They face the planning for the summer time from 
the standpoint of its burden rather than approach 
it from the viewpoint of its inspiration. It is this 
type of president who usually in ignorance of the Con- 
stitution and By-laws makes the unfortunate sugges- 
tion that the best way to solve the summer problem is 
to discontinue the meetings and work of the club. 

In the face of the experience of KIwanis clubs in 
functioning and achieving during the summer as well as 
the winter, such a suggestion is as foolish as it is in- 
advisable, unnecessary, and un-Constitutional. 

If a president will face the summer months in a 





spirit of optimism and confidence and will feel that 
the conditions that these months bring present to 
him a real opportunity for effective and original leader- 
ship, he will without question be able to carry his 
leadership through the summer period in a manner 
that will in its way be as resultful as during any other 
portion of the year. 

Through the absence of the president, other officers, 
and different committee chairmen at times during 
the summer months, exceptional opportunities are 
often opened to the vice-president and other officers 
and vice-chairmen or members of committees to use 
and show their abilities and leadership in carrying 
forward the work of the club. 

I sincerely hope that all club officers, boards of 
directors and committees will respond to the chal- 
lenge of the coming summer months and endeavor in 
every possible way to give their clubs creative leader- 
ship during this period when to some who are ignorant 
and inexperienced in Kiwanis, there is the temptation 
to feel that little or nothing worth while can be done. 

During the weeks of the summer, there are many 
opportunities for original types of meetings with special 
menus. Picnics of various kinds, lawn parties, etc., 
can be planned. It is a great time to arrange for 
meetings out in the country that will be in line with 
the program of promoting closer relations between the 
farmer and the city man. There are the greater possi- 
bilities in carrying through the program of inter-club 
relations, auto trips to distant clubs, golf tourna- 
ments, baseball contests, etc. Then there are the 
many plans which may be carried out to help the under- 
privileged children—by day outings, summer camp 
activities, etc. 

It is not the purpose of this message to attempt 
in any sense to indicate exhaustively the methods that 
may be used but rather to present to our club leaders 
the challenge of the summer months and to urge them 
to feel not the burden of planning for this period but 
rather the inspiration of the responsibilities for giving 
original and effective leadership to the clubs in the 
summer time. 

While KrwaniaAns at different periods during the 
summer will take vacations, there will always be suf- 
ficient officers and members remaining to carry on 
an effective work for the club. Kiwanis itself must 
not take a vacation. 

Club leaders, the summer months challenge you! 


—restcat hom 
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Inter-Club meeting in Detroit 


Presidential Reminis- 
cences 


(From page 323) 

The inter-club gatherings visited by the 
writer indicated an interest in K1IwANIs 
most remarkable. These, sixty in num- 
ber, were attended by members in many 
instances at great cost of comfort and 
sacrifice of convenience. Through fair 
weather and foul, through rain and snow, 
many miles were traveled, not by a few 
but by great numbers. Some drove 800 
miles (return trip included) by auto for 
a meeting to last but three hours. At 
Montreal one member traveled four miles 
on snow shoes to be in attendance at an 
inter-club assembly. Confinement to 
the house by tonsilitis did not prevent a 
member of the Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 
club from rowing across a treacherous 
bay of water to be present at an April 
meeting of the club which was addressed 
by the International President. In 
Montana fifty KIwWwANIANsS roused the 
writer out of his Pullman at half past four 
in the morning simply to wish him God- 
speed although the train stopped only 
long enough for the passengers to em- 
bark. 

Such interest in K1twANIS means much 
for the permanency of our organization. 
Many other instances, quite as striking 
in character, could be cited but these are 
sufficient to convey some impression of 
the tenacious hold KIwanls is securing 
upon the minds of our members. 

While all of the inter-club meetings 
were prepared with a studious attention 
to details that at Toronto, Canada, 


differed from the others in that all of the 
entertainers were in costume. Held in 
the spacious banquet hall of Hart House 
with the furniture of Cromwellian de- 
sign, and lighted only by candles, it was 
admirably adapted to the purposes 
designed. Hart House is connected with 
the University of Toronto and has the 
atmosphere of an old English university. 
After the banqueters had seated them- 
selves those who were to occupy the 
speakers’ table were preceded by the 
court jester, trumpeters, troubadours, 
pages, courtiers, choristers and the chef 
carrying upon his head a huge boar’s 
head. 

The invitations, menu and cantos were 
printed in old English type, the cantos, 
descriptive of the evening’s entertain- 
ment, (which, noted thereon, were 
“conceived in an evil moment and done 
into verse by one, KIWANIAN, Bert 
Reed’’) read as follows: 

“Herein lieth a record of ye deeds 
done at ye riotous concourse held in ye 
Hall at Hart House on ye 14th. day of 
ye fourth month in the year of 1926, 
A. D. which meaneth ‘after dark,’ and 
this to do honor to one whose fame is 
heralded in distant boroughes, even from 
sea to sea, namely John H. Moss, ye 
mighty feudal lord of Kiwanis whose 
banner floateth over many a faire and 
goodly town. 

CANTO 1. 

“Here ’mid the tapering candles’ flicker- 
ing light 
We gather 
tonight, 
To honor one who’s journeyed many a 

mile, 


‘round the festive board 
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Who'll sup with us—perchance, and rest 
awhile. 


"Tis John H. Moss, our feudal lord and 
chief, 

And we his henchmen wait, while vassal, 
lief 

Draw near to welcome him whose fame 
doth ring 

From furthest South to where the North 
is King. 


But hark what music bursts upon the 
ear? 

A chant, a song, a chorus—now we hear. 

In stately mien they pass us as we sit, 

The cowled monk with slender taper lit. 


And now we feast, the clattering tankards 
show 

Tho’ fast the viands come, 'tis fast they 
go 

And many a jest is passed from lip to lip, 

But ne’er a hand steals backward toward 
the hip. 


Now light the weed and let the incense 
rise 

Until the rafters fade before the eyes. 

Friendships we form within these clouds 
of smoke 

For after all, this haze is friendship’s 
cloak. 


What gladsome moments these—what 
golden hours, 

Where happiness is king and friendship 
flowers, 

And closer knits that tie with friendship 
fraught 

Where man is 


forgot. 


man and border line’s 
CANTO 2. 

Ah here, now comes a minstrel aged and 
slow 

Forth from his harp in rolling measures 
flow 

A symphony of life—each finds a common 
goal. 

Within this simple message of the soul. 


And now a blast rings through the ancient 
hall, 

A herald striding in, bows low to all. 

He begs his chief to lend a listening ear 

While he imparts a message all may hear. 


A flash—the clash of steel—a _ sabre 
thrust, 

While blow on blow is rained, we breath- 
less trust 

No blood shall flow, and haply none shall 
fall 


Within the precincts of this stately hall. 


Ah! here, at last they come with padded 
fists 

















A wreath was placed on the tomb of the unknown soldier in Washington, D. C. 
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To meet each other in the bloody lists. 

And smashing through his guard ‘mid 
noise and shout 

One does his best to knock the other out. 


What noble ballad this, steals on the ear, 
Its words would draw from tender eyes 

a tear. 

And now of strife, of war and blood it 
sings, 

And in its notes the conflict’s echo rings. 

And now farewell O chief and friend 
adieu, 

Such nights as these are rare, and ah! too 
few. 

Such nights as these would stay the hand 
of age, 

And write eternal youth upon life’s page.” 

While at Columbus, Ohio, Mrs. Ed- 
mund F. Arras, tendered a most delight- 
ful afternoon reception and musicale in 
honor of Mrs. Moss, which was attended 
by more than three hundred ladies. So 
many courtesies of this character were 
extended that it is impossible, within the 
limitations of this article, to mention all 
but through these pages both Mrs. Moss 
and the writer are desirous of expressing 
our feelings of gratefulness to all who 
have been instrumental in creating a year 
of such pleasing memories. : 

Memory recalls-an incident of the visit 
to Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. Kr- 
WANIAN Kennedy, of that local club, was 
seated in the rear of an automobile while 
the writer was being. driven about that 
delightful city during the afternoon pre- 
ceding an evening address. Interested 
in the evening’s program Kennedy was 
asked about its features. The musical 
numbers were described and the writer 
informed that many members from 
nearby clubs were to bring their wives. 
“Your speech, after a very brief intro- 
ductory address, will be the only one of 
the evening as we desire to give you all 
the time possible,’’ said Kennedy. “But 
to make the occasion seem worthwhile 
to our guests we will conclude with a 
dance.”” As honest in thought as it may 
have been true in fact. 

After the writer had been speaking for 
about fifteen minutes at one inter-club 
gathering a member fell over in a fit and 
at two other places ladies were assisted 
from the room in a fainting condition. 
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When advised of these facts the Inter- 
national Secretary expressed amazement 
that they lasted so long. 

Incidentally it may be interesting to 
note that the President's mail is filled 


with communications of every conceiv-, 


able character, some pleasing and some 
disturbing. For weeks after the Saint 
Paul Convention congratulatory letters, 
scores in number, were received. During 
the year many commendatory communi- 
cations were delivered. In addition to 
these most pleasing epistles came floods 
of requests for charitable donations, 
innumerable solicitations for subscrip- 
tions to publications. A U.S. mint would 
be required to satisfy these demands. 
Urgement of influence for Congressional 
measures were numerous in number. 
Appeals for personal assistance were of 
weekly occurrence. Insistence upon 
acting as a mediator in family troubles 
was not infrequent. A colored girl re- 
quested the gift of a hundred dollars to 
complete her education and become a 
good woman. A convict smuggled his 
letter out of a State penitentiary accom- 
panied by a petition for his release to 
which he requested certain signatures, 
including the King of Siam. 

Through the courtesy of the Los 
Angeles KIrwANIANs and the personal 
attention of Fred Porter, of the Holly- 
wood club, the President and his party 
were privileged to visit several of the 
movie studios. As Vice-President of 
the Christy Films, KrwaNnraAn Porter 
stopped the show to photograph the 
International Secretary, the International 
President and their wives with the stars 
in the film—A comedy newspaper scene. 
An enjoyable hour was vouchsafed with 
Douglas Fairbanks who explained in 
detail the very comprehensive means 
adopted to secure desired results. Effects 
of color and psychology of movements 
were illucidated. Filming of the “Black 
Pirate’’ was in process and the day 
proved most entertaining. 

The Billings, Montana, members ar- 
ranged for transportation on one of the 
electric motors of the C. M. & St. P. Ry., 
throughout the electrified portion of the 
system. This was most enjoyable as it 
shortly followed the earthquake, many 
evidences of which were apparent 

While accurate data has not been 
recorded it is carefully and conservatively 
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estimated that your President has ad- 
dressed 50% of the membership during 
his administration. These addresses 
were naturally and necessarily of an edu- 
cational and inspirational character, 
dealing with the larger aspects of K1- 


-~WANIs effort. Their intent was to make 


impressive the privilege of membership 
in KrIwants, to indicate the possibilities 
and potentialities of the organization and 
to urge the translation of these poten- 
tialities into realities. Wherever prob- 
lems for conference and consideration 
arose the matters were dealt with by 
meetings with the club and district 
officers and the committee chairmen. 
The greatest compliment paid to the 
International organization was a private 
audience with President Coolidge on 
May 13th. Although the President’s 
engagements occupied the entire day, 
many appointments being very impor- 
tant, the White House guests were kept 
waiting in an ante-room during this 
interview with the nation’s chief execu- 
tive. Your International President was 
received most graciously, courteously 
requested to be seated and President 
Coolidge indicated no haste either by 
speech or manner. After an exchange of 
felicitations the writer referred to the 
significance of the Harding Memorial 
in which President Coolidge manifested 
a great interest. President Coolidge 
suggested, during the course of the con- 
versation, his abiding interest in Kr- 
WANIS. This exchange of felicitations 
was a gratifying acknowledgment of the 
important position which has been ac- 
quired by this great service organization. 
No homage, even though the greatest 
possible, may adequately interpret our 
reverence for the splendid spirit of service 
shown by those who’paid the supreme 
sacrifice in the late World War. The 
vigils of the days and the anxieties of 
the nights, the tedious torture of the 
trenches, the strains and sufferings to 
which they were subjected, the chaos 
and confusion of war combine to com- 
mand our holiest memories. Today we 
enjoy the liberties their sacrifices made 
possible. Privileged, indeed, was our 
President in being permitted to place, 
as the representative of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, a beautiful wreath of flowers on 
the tomb of the unknown soldier in 
(Turn to page 339) 





Inter-club meeting at Bluefield, West Virginia, with, high school band participating. 
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Alabama 


Birmingham observed ‘‘Inter-Club 
Day”’ by entertaining the committees on 
inter-club relations of all the surrounding 
clubs. The Birmingham club has also 
assisted materially in the success of an 
endowment drive for two local colleges. 
Dothan was host at an inter-club meeting 
for its division on May 13; Jasper enter- 
tained Birmingham. The first of a series 
of meetings to be held in nearby towns 
took place when KiwaniANns of Tuscum- 
bia drove to Leighton, a distance of 
fifteen miles. 

7 2 + 


Indiana 


The Kiwanls spirit prevailed in Madi- 
son on the evening of April 22 when 
District Governor A. E. Kress presented 
the charter to this new club. Repre- 
sentatives of eight other clubs gave an 
enthusiastic welcome to the youngest 
club in the Indiana District. In the 
Governor’s party which motored from 


sx 


The members of the La Jolla, California, High School ban 
from High School. the uniforms become t 





Terre Haute were Charles H. Moss, 
District Secretary, Ray Moon, Chairman, 
District Committee on Music, Jerry 
Sparks, President, and Arthur Stine- 
man, Treasurer of the Terre Haute club. 
Columbus which sponsored Madison 
attended with full membership and 
Greenfield was represented by twenty- 
one members. Other delegations were 
from the clubs of Franklin, Shelbyville, 
Knightstown, Newcastle and Lawrence- 
burg. Terre Haute entertained Vin- 
cennes and Greencastle KIWANIANS in a 
successful inter-club meeting on April 15. 
District Governor A. E. Kress has been 
made a member of the James Whitcomb 
Riley Memorial Association in recog- 
nition of his active interest. One of the 
projects of the district being stressed is 
the completion of the Kiwanis wing of 
the Riley Memorial Hospital. 


Inter-club meetings figure prominently 
in the activities of all clubs. Among the 
most successful meetings recently held 


were Anderson at Muncie, Boonville at 
Evansville, Shelbyville and Madison at 
Columbus, Brookville at Confiersville, 
Wabash at Huntington, Union City and 
Winchester at Greenville, Ohio. The club 
at Union City, Indiana, combined an 
inter-club meeting with a Ladies’ Night 
on April 12 with very gratifying results. 
a oe * 


Pennsylvania 


District Governor J. Hayden Oliver 
attended five of the divisional meetings 
held in the Pennsylvania District. Inter- 
club meetings continue to attract the 
attention of the clubs: Blairsville at 
Indiana, Ford City at Butler, Jeannette 
at Greensburg, Bellefonte and Williams- 
port at Lock Haven, Mount Carmel at 
Shamokin, Reynoldsville at DuBois, 
Sharon at Oil City, Willow Grove at 
Norristown, State College and Hunt- 
ingdon at Lewistown. The Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations of the Lansdale 
club visited the following clubs: Norris- 
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d aprearing in uniforms furnished them by the Kiwanis club. When students graduate 
property and new ones are ee um for new members of the band. 
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town, Sellersville, Quakertown, Willow 
Grove and Doylestown. KIwaANIANs of 
Pittston visited Scranton, Carbondale, 
Wilkes-Barre, Plymouth and Nanticoke. 

Two special trains will convey dele- 
gates and visitors to the Montreal Con- 
vention. The district is planning to have 
at least 500 present. 

International President John H. Moss 
attended three inter-club meetings in 
the Pennsylvania District. The inter- 
club meeting at Pittsburgh held on the 
30th of April was represented by twenty- 
one clubs from Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and West Virginia. On April 28 the 
Philadelphia club celebrated its fourth 
annual inter-club meeting with an attend- 
ance of over 650, representatives from 


thirty-eight clubs being present, in- 
cluding clubs from the Capital, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania districts. More 


than 400 KIWANIANS attended the 
inter-club meeting at Lancaster on 
April 29, the following clubs being 
represented: Reading, Lebanon, Harris- 
burg, York, Hanover, Carlisle, Sunbury, 
Bangor, and Hagerstown, Maryland. 
” > . 
Ohio 

Six hundred Krwanians of the fifth 
division of the Ohio District were recently 
guests of the Akron club. Governor Wil- 
by G. Hyde complimented the club on the 
success of this meeting which was in the 
nature of a farewell party for retiring 
Lieutenant Governor William G. Sodt 
of Berea who has moved to Michigan to 
take up a pastorate. C. E. Fox of Berea 
was elected to fill this vacancy. In a 
brief address Governor Hyde made a 
plea for world-wide friendship and 
tolerance. Citing current magazine and 
newspaper articles that tend to show the 
spirit of the times, he pointed out that 
we were evidently living in a period of 
many movements and many differences. 
Rev. Sodt's farewell speech was one of 
good fellowship and optimism. ‘‘Let us 
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Eight thousand people attended the automobile and business show given under the auspices 
of the Kiwanis Club of Medford, Massachusetts. This undertaking was a success from a financial 
standpoint as well as being good publicity for Medford. 


practice good fellowship in the sense of 
real friendship’’ he said. ‘‘At present we 
seem to be in an era of organization. 
All over the country different organiza- 
tions and movements are daily being 
brought together. Some of us worry 
about the possible evil some of these will 
do. We need not worry about these 
things. Have faith that only the good 


willendure. The bad will collapse of itself.’”’ 
. + * 


California-Nevada 


During the month of April, clubs have 
been completed at Redding, Lindsay, 
Monterey, Martinez, Kingsburg, Coal- 
ings and Campbell, making ninety-seven 
clubs in the California-Nevada District. 
The Lancaster club received its charter 
from Lieutenant Governor Ferguson and 
Lieutenant Governor Thomas presented 


the charter to the Watsonville club. 

Plans are being perfected to make the 
District Trustees’ Meeting at Santa 
Monica in August a fine success. It is 
interesting to know that the attendance 
at the district trustees’ meetings now 
is larger than the attendance at the 
district conventions a few years ago. 
This condition of course, is due to the 
rapid growth of the district. 

8 om * 


Georgia 

Augusta is to entertain the Georgia 
District Convention this fall and feeling 
that their Kiwanis neighbors would be 
an asset in helping to entertain clubs that 
travelled quite a distance to attend the 
convention, it was thought wise and 
proper to attempt to make them feel 
more at home in Augusta before the 
convention. Two of the clubs farthest 
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distant from Augusta—Swainsboro and 
Vidalia—with their ladies, were enter- 
tained recently. Any club having sixty 
per cent or better attendance at an 
inter-club meeting, is presented with a 
silver loving cup, through the courtesy 
of a Krwanis jeweler. A number of 
these cups will be given during the year. 
The form of entertainment includes a 
sight-seeing trip around the city and a 
visit to one of the Kiwanis industries. 
” 7 * 
Michigan 

More than 250 K1IwANIANs of division 
one attended an inter-club meeting at 
Detroit on the evening of April 22, at 
which International President John H. 
Moss was the principal speaker. Other 
district and International officials present 
were International Trustee Michael A. 
Gorman, District Governor John H. 
Mustard, Lieutenant Governor Oscar 
Lungerhausen, District Secretary S. S. 
Skelton, Past District Governor Donald 
Johnston, Past Lieutenant Governor 
Clarence Green, and Jos. G. Prance, De- 
troit, the first KtwANIAN. Twelve clubs 
were represented: Detroit No. 1, Central 
Detroit, Northwest 
Detroit, East De- 
troit, Highland 
Park, Mount Clem- 
ens, Pontiac, Half- 
way-Roseville, Port 
Huron, St. Clair 
Shores, Wyandotte, 
Michigan, and 
Windsor, Ontario. 
The East Detroit 
club received its 
charter on this occa- 
sion. International 
President John H. 
Moss, who is mak- 
ing a six months’ 
tour of the Kiwanis 
clubs in the United 
States and Canada, 
delivered a_ splen- 
did address in which 
he pointed out the 
need of vigorous ac- 
tivity by Kiwanis 
and outlined the |F 
fields in which its |iee cod 
work should _ be 
centered. 

The Lansing club 
was host at the 
divisional meeting held on: April 12. 
The following clubs were represented: 
Battle Creek, Jackson, Eaton Rapids, 
Hillsdale, Mason, Williamston and Lan- 
sing. 
D. Myers addressed the group on the 
relation of a KrwaNIAN to his club and 
International. Other speakers included 
District Governor John Mustard and 
District Secretary Stacy S. Skelton. 

Immediately following the district 
convention August 18-20, a number of 
delegates will spend seventeen days in the 





Toys for the youn 


wilds of northern Ontario in the Missis= 


saugua Forest service and along the little 
known Canadian rivers and lakes. 
oe * * 


New England 


During the month of April two new 


clubs were chartered in the New England 


ters and athletic 
have been provided by the Kiwanis Club 
instruction is given the boys by a member of the club. 


International Trustee Dr. Burton. 
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District, Newton and Allston-Brighton. 
The attendance was gratifying, nearly 
400 being present at each meeting. Every 
member of the executive committee was 
present at the meeting held in Salem on 
April 21. At the suggestion of District 
Governor Philbrook at the Trustees’ 


Meeting last January it was unanimously 
voted to have a ‘‘Go-to-Church”’ Sunday. 
The committee who was appointed de- 






















cided upon ‘“‘Mother’s Day,” May 9, 
as an appropriate time to celebrate ‘‘Go- 
to-Church”’ Sunday. A copy of a special 
song dedicated to ‘‘Mothers’’ was sent 
to'each KIwanIAN in'the district. 
* 7 a 
West Virginia 

The Belington club was presented its 
charter on April 9 by’ District Governor 
Albert Snedeker. Representatives from 
Clarksburg, Morgantown, Grafton, Sis- 
tersville and Philippi assisted in’ making 
this a memorable occasion. Addresses 
were delivered by the various district 
officers. Oak Hill received its charter on 
April 28: A‘ part of the entertainment 
included several numbers by the Hinton 
club’s sextette. K1wANIANs from Charles- 
ton and Princeton also attended and 
some of their members took part in the 


uipment for the older boys and girls of an pte me 
Seattle, Washington. One evening each week athle 
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program. President L. W. Boley ac- 
cepted the charter on behalf of the club 
and Lieutenant Governor Harold P. 
Tompkins, District Secretary Paul C. 
Lehman, Colonel William H. Gillie and 
District Governor Albert Snedeker were 
the principal speakers. The clubs at 
Sistersville, Saint Marys, West Virginia, 
and Woodsfield, Ohio, held a unique meet- 
ing on board a steamer, in the nature of 
a family picnic. The Woodsfield club 
provided the entertainment. 
a a + 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 


The Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Dis- 
trict has been very active in the work of 
building new clubs. There are now forty- 
eight clubs in the district, making a total 
of eight new clubs since the last district 
convention. The week of May 10-15 
was designated as “Inter-Club Week’”’ 
by District Governor George W. Wilkin- 
son and practically every club in the dis- 
trict met with some other club during that 
week, Oshkosh was host at the inter- 
club meeting on May 4 while Boscobel 
entertained on the occasion of its charter 
presentation May 6. At both of these 
meetings Interna- 
tional President 
John H. Moss was 
the leading speaker. 
The _ southwestern 
division held a 
meeting in Milwau- 
kee during May at 
which time the West 
Allis and Wauwa- 
tosa clubs received 
their charters. The 
committee on the 
Wausau District 
Convention is busy 
arranging the pro- 
gram and caring for 
the various details. 
About 200 mem- 
bers of the district 
will attend the 
Montreal Conven- 
tion, leaving Mil- 
waukee on June 5 
aboard the ‘‘Inter- 
national President 
Special.” 

* + <a 
Louisiana - Mis- 
sissippi 

Indications are 
that a large delegation from the 
Louisiana-Mississippi District will at- 
tend the Montreal Convention in ad- 
dition'to the regular elected delegates. 
Dean C. Holmes, of McComb, Mis- 
sissippi, Chairman of the Committee on 
Transportation, has worked out two 
routes, one over the Southern Railway 
and the other over the IlIlinois Central, 
schedules and rates applying to all clubs. 
A successful year requires that every 
club be well represented at the Inter- 
national Convention. This occasion 
offers an opportunity for understanding 
KIWANIS, enjoying fellowship and _ re- 
ceiving inspiration and information which 
makes more thoughtful club leadership. 

aa * * 


New York 


The District Committee on Attendance 
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is planning to have a contest between the 
three divisions of the district, prizes being 
awarded at the District Convention to 
be held at Syracuse. Alexandria Bay 
received its charter on the 27th of April 
and Jamaica on the 17th of May. During 
the latter part of April a club was built 
in Lowville, thus increasing the number 
of clubs to forty-six. At least 700 from 
this district will attend the Montreal 
Convention—some will go by special 
train along the Hudson River, others by 
boat and many will drive their own cars. 
A successful inter-club meeting was held 
in New York City on May 12. Inter- 
national President John H. Moss was the 
guest of honor and delegations from New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania were present. 
KIWANIANS are taking an active interest 
in agricultural work, potato raising and 
poultry raising contests being conducted 
by many clubs. 
_ . > 


Ontario-Quebec 


Arrangements for the joint banquet of 
the Ontario-Quebec and New England 
Districts to take place at the time of the 
Montreal convention were made at a 
meeting of the Executive Board and 
Committee on Convention held in Mon- 
treal. District Governor Major E. E. 
Philbrook and Secretary-Treasurer Wal- 
ter Harmon of the New England District 
were present at the meeting. The ban- 
quet will be held in the Mount Royal 
Hotel, Tuesday evening, June 8. An 
appropriate program is being arranged 
and a large attendance is anticipated. 
Several clubs in the district were favored 
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with a visit from International President 
John H. Moss, 


> . * 


Pacific-Northwest 


District Governor Kenneth Ferguson 
of Victoria, B. C., now points with pride 
to sixty Kiwanis clubs in the Pacific- 
Northwest District. The latest clubs 
built are at Pendleton, Oregon (the 
famous Round-Up City) and Longview, 
Washington, (the city built over night). 
On May 27 Lieutenant Governor Ralph 
P. Loomis of Bellingham presented a 
charter to the Anacortes, Washington 
club. Large delegations from British 
Columbia and Northwestern Washing- 
ton attended this occasion. Three hun- 
dred and twenty-five KIiwaANnians of 
Washington and Oregon attended the 
charter presentation of the Kelso club 
on April 22. The charter was delivered 
by Lieutenant Governor A. W. Tyler. 
The entire membership of the Longview 
Kiwanis club was present, Longview 
having been sponsored by Kelso Ki1- 
WANIANS in advance of the receipt of 
their own charter. 

Upon instructions from Governor Fer- 
guson, Lieutenant Governors, A. H. 
Syverson, Ralph P. Loomis and Ray J. 
Venables held divisional conferences for 
an intensive study of methods and 
objectives. Plans for the district con- 
vention in August are nearly complete. 
The historic mill race, famous in the 
University of Oregon, will be utilized 
for a magnificent Venetian pageant. 
Floats depicting historical and legendary 
scenes will pass through a veil of live 
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steam colored by thousands of lights. 

A post-convention climb to the Three 

Sister Mountains will be another feature. 
a a > 


Kentucky-Tennessee 


The clubs in the Kentucky-Tennessee 
District are busy with plans for the 
Montreal Convention. Special itiner- 
aries have been planned from Memphis, 
Chattanooga and Knoxville. These par- 
ties will be joined from town to town as 
the trains travel toward Montreal. The 
district headquarters at Montreal will 
be on the ground floor of the Auditorium 
Building. District Governor J. Basil 
Ramsey has moved his residence from 
Madisonville, Kentucky to Knoxville, 
Tennessee. The district rejoices in the 
fact that he is still within its boundary 
so that his leadership as governor can 
continue. Meetings were held recently 
at Madisonville and Nashville, at which 
International President John H. Moss 
was the guest of honor. 

e - + 


Capital 

The twelve group meetings of the 
Capital District under the auspices of 
the District Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations were all held as scheduled 
on May 7. Reports indicate that they 
were well,attended by the members of 
both host and guest clubs. The meet- 
ings were ably addressed by representa- 
tives of the District Governor assigned 
to the respéctive meetings and splendid 
special programs of an_ educational 
character were arranged for each event. 


> 


All Hail to Uncle Joe Cannon! 


Nor many birthday cakes have the 
honor of bearing ninety candles but 
the cake presented to Uncle Joe Cannon 
at the luncheon given by the Kiwanis 
Club of Danville, IIl- 
inois, had that distinc- 
tion. 

“Tt is given to few men 
to achieve great things, 
to only a few to achieve 
a great number of years, 
and to still a lesser num- 
ber to achieve both,”’ 
declared Colonel George 
T. Buckingham, the 
speaker of the day, who 
nominated Mr. Cannon 
for the Presidency of the 
United States in 1908. 
Theonlycrythen 
against Uncle Joe was 
that he was “‘too old,” 
and Colonel Bucking- 
ham recalled at that time 
having invited the dele- 
gates to the convention 
to attend Uncle Joe's 
ninetieth birthday cele- 
bration, after telling of a 
maternal ancestor, Gen- 





Despite the strain of his more than 
fifty years at the forefront of battle in 
American politics, Mr. Cannon maintains 
exceptional -health, and his inevitable 











eral Drummond, who at 
the age of ninety years 
led the Canadian army 
in the last Indian war. 


t is Col. George T. Buckin: 


stogy. His memory of the many cam- 
paigns of his national life remains clear, 
and he recounted with pleasure some of 
his political experiences to the troup of 
eighty Boy Scouts who 
paid homage to the Unit- 
ed States’ “grand old 
man”’ on the morning of 
his birthday. Later in 
the day he also received 
a delegation from Bat- 
tery A, who brought a 
token of esteem from the 
boys of °98. Flowers, 
telegrams and greetings 
from all parts of the 
country told Uncle Joe 
that his long service is 
not forgotten, that he is 
beloved and revered by 
his countrymen. 

The fire has gone from 
the Republican wheel- 
horse, whom Champ 
Clark once called ‘‘The 
Dancing Dervish of Dan- 
ville.” No longer does 
his rocketing speech, or 
his fiery wrath, confound 
his enemies. He is at 
peace with the world, 


Uncle Joe's birthday party. To his m, Past Presi- : 
dent of the Union League Club of made speech nominating Uncle Joe 0t, his shrewd blue eyes 
Cannon for President of the United States in 1908. wanian Laurence T. Allen, suggest, because he is 
Assistant United States District Attorney and chairman of the m committee, p 

is at left, and Robert B. Kiningham, President of club at right. {Turn to. page 350) 
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Conduct Safety Campaign in 
Johnson, Tennessee 


An extensive safety campaign was con- 

ducted under the auspices of the KIWANIS 
Club of Johnson, Tennessee. The main 
object of the campaign was to emphasize 
careful driving and to call attention to 
pedestrians to use greater care in crossing 
the streets. One of the *s of the 
campaign was an essay c. “+h. 
pupils, the subject being _... 
Share in Highway Safety.”” Casn prizes 
amounting to $70 were distributed. The 
club asked the school teachers in grades 
one to eight, inclusive, to prepare 
“Lessons for Children on Highway 
Safety.” In addition to this essay con- 
test which was to call the attention of the 
students to the caution that should be 
exercised when on the streets, a com- 
mittee was appointed to go.to the schools 
and present the matter tothem. 


oe 
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Worthwhile Activities at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 

KIWANIANS at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, advise us that the following are 
some of their activities for the past year: 
Active in the formation of the Cambridge 
Civic Forum; reorganized Chamber of 
Commerce; built baseball field at 


Y. M. C. A. Camp, also supplied equip- 
ment for this camp; contributed to Boy 
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High school girls gathering daffodils which were distributed in 


Scout fund; donated money to aid needy 
children; paid rent for two elderly couple. 


Riverdale, Toronto Kiwanians 
Erect Poster 


An advertising sign poster at the 
eastern entrance to the city is being 
erected by the boys’ work committee 
of the Riverdale, Toronto, Ontario, 
club. This sign will have a greeting 
from the Kiwanis club and carry 
thirteen advertisements of members, 
which will give a revenue of $900 per 
annum to carry on the boys’ work 


program. 
* * * 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa Conducts Scout 
Jamboree 


A Scout Jamboree was sponsored by 
the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, club at the city 
auditorium. Twenty booths were built, 
decorated and furnished by KIWANIANs, 
and Scout patrols represented various 
trades and occupations such as engineer- 
ing, cooking, archery, painting, etc. 
More than..1,000 people visited this 
affair and ovér 400 Boy Scouts par- 
ticipated in the drills and games. 

* = + 


Aiken, South Carolina Observes 
**Courtesy Week’’ 


“Courtesy Week’’ was a success in 
Aiken, South Carolina, through the 





tals, hotels and railroad 
the Kiwa nis Club of Olympia, Washington. 
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efforts of the Kiwanis club. Representa- 
tives from the club spoke before each 
of the Sunday schools in the city on 
the subject of ‘‘Courtesy’’ and large 
courtesy posters were placed in the 
business houses. In addition to this, 
small courtesy badges were distributed. 
As a result of this work, much favorable 
publicity was received. 


* * * 


Madison, Wisconsin Busy With 
Hospitality and Under-privi- 
leged Children 


The interests of K1IwANIANs of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, in the city’s reputation 
for hospitality has been shown by the 
attention given to welcoming tourists 
and convention delegates. Several com- 
mittees are at work to aid in improving 
the highway approaches to the city. 
In. its work for under-privileged children, 
the club supported agencies engaged in 
child welfare work and handled many 
individual cases where personal guidance, 
medical attention or aid in securing 
employment was needed. Contributions 
were given to the preventorium camp 
where children, predisposed to and those 
who were in contact with active cases of 
tuberculosis, might be cared for. A 
Boy Scout troop was sponsored by the 
club and financial aid was given to 
two troops. 
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Stimulate Interest in School Activi- 
ties at Bennettsville, South Dakota 


For the purpose of keeping the club in 
touch with the school and creating greater 
interest in school activities, the club at 
Bennettsville, South Dakota, has formu- 
lated a plan whereby two pupils of the 
city schools, prom- 
inent in school 
activities, are 
guests of the club 
at each luncheon. 
These pupils par- 
ticipate in the 
club’s program by 
giving a ten- 
minute talk. 

* . * 

Variety of 
Activities at 
Cobalt, Ontario 

The following 
are some of the 
accomplishments 
of the Cobalt, On- 
tario, club: Play- 
ground completed 
at a cost of $300; 
donated a sum of 
money towards a 
girls’ summer 
camp; turned over 
proceeds of ball 
games to boys’ 
camp; gave finan- 
cial assistance in 
helping to over- 
come deficit on 
camp; organized a 
kazoo band of six- 
teen pieces. This 
band attends ball 
games and other 
functions, creating 
a great deal of 
pleasure for the 
youngsters 

. * . 
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Gary, Indiana, Club Secures Widening 
of the Dunes Highway 


Realizing that the present famous 
Dunes Highway between Gary and 
Michigan City, is wholly inadequate to 
accommodate the great volume of traffic 
passing over it, the Krwanis Club of 
Gary, Indiana, took action last fall to 
relieve that condition. A_ resolution 
was adopted and forwarded to the State 
Highway Commission, the Governor of 
the State of Indiana and the railroad 
companies whose railroads cross the 
highway. After much consideration the 
club decided to recommend the following 
action: 1. To demand the immediate 
improvement of the unfinished highway 
from Aetna to Miller, for which right-of- 
way has been acquired. 2. To con- 
struct a macadam berm five feet in width 
on each side of the present concrete 
pavement the entire distance from Gary 
to Michigan City of sufficient strength 
to carry heavy traffic. 3. Immediate 
construction of viaducts and bridges not 
less than 40 feet in width at the Bailey- 
town and Miller railroad crossings. 
4. That a strip of land 40 fect in width 
immediately adjacent to the present right- 
of-way be acquired at once so that the 
Dunes Highway may be widened at such 
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future time as highway funds may permit. 

These recommendations were embodied 
in a resolution sent to all the Kiwanis 
clubs in the northern part of the State 
for their endorsement and _ support. 
Favorable replies were received from 
members of the State Highway Com- 
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of-way line so that when this additional 
right-of-way is acquired, it will be free 
from any obstructions. While its original 
aims have been realized, the Gary KIwanis 
club is still active in urging that the 
entire highway be widened 40 feet as 
soonas it is practicable and funds are 
available. 
= ~ * 








Trenton, New 
Jersey Enter- 
tains Promi- 
nent Men 

All delegates at- 
tending the New 
Jersey State Board 
Agricultural Con- 
vention were 
guests of the Ki- 
WANIS Club of 
Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. Over 125 men 
from the agricul- 
tural districts at- 
tended the meet- 
ing and clearly 
demonstrated that 
the farmers are 
desirous of becom- 
ing acquainted 
with the men. of 
the city. A num- 
ber of prominent 
men were present 
on this occasion 
including Honor- 
able Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce, Jos- 
eph S. Frelinghuy- 
sen, former U. S. 
Senator and Presi- 
dent of the State 











t-togethers on board shi 


mission stating they would give the 
matter serious consideration. A very 
favorable letter was received from the 
Governor of the State in which he com- 
plimented the club on the very careful 
and business-like manner in which it 
had dealt with the matter. He stated 
the resolution showed that K1iwANIANS 
were true to their motto in that they did 
not want to build by tearing down. 
He heartily agreed with the resolution 
adopted. and said that he was confident 
that the work would be under way in the 
next construction season. To date the 
following results have been obtained 
through the activity of the Gary 
Kiwanis club: 1. The five feet berm 
suggested in the resolution is under 
construction and will be completed this 
Spring.. 2.. Construction plans for the 
two overhead bridges are in the hands of 
the. Bridge Department of the State 
Highway Commission and contracts will 
be let this Spring. 3. Additional right- 
of-way for future widening of the road 
has” been: obtained by condemnation 
proceedings from the City of Gary to 
the Lake County line and about a mile 
and one-half into Porter County. 4. 
Buildings and other improvements being 
built along the highway have been kept 
outside of the additional 40 feet right- 


and officers were elected to 
Members of other service clubs were invited as guests. Reading from 
H. J. Williams, Meartohert, ‘ennsylvania; W. A. Ford, Springfield, Massachusetts; 
a — Davenport, Iowa; Fred W. Peters, Chicago, 

nois. 


Board of Agricul- 
ture; Hon. Harry 


Moore, Governor 
of New Jersey. 
* « © 


Burn Mortgage on Playground at 
St. Joseph, Michigan 


At a joint ladies’ night and installation 
of officers, the club at St. Joseph, Michi- 
gan, made its final payment on. land 
purchased for a playground. The. main 
stunt at this meeting was the actual 
burning of the playground mortgage. 
About $1400 has already been invested 
in this playground project. 

* + 7 


Organize Potato Club and Boy Scout 
Troop in Glens Falls, New York 


The Kiwanis Club of Glens Falls; 
New York, is cooperating’ with the 
county farm bureau: in organizing a 
Potato Club. Glens Falls KiwaniaANns 
have also undertaken the task of spon- 
soring a Boy Scout troop. 


* * ~*~ 


West Palm: Beach, Florida, Presents 
; - Revue . r 


i 


Under the auspices of the K1Iwanis 
Club: of West Palm Beach, Florida, a 
revue was staged, netting approximately 
$3,500, which will be used to equip a 
first class dental office in a public school 
and a children’s ward at the Good Samar- 
itan Hospital. 
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Kiwanian T. Ray Conway delivering invitation to the California-Nevada District to visit the Port- 
land, Oregon, club enroute to Montreal. From left to right: T. Claude Ryan, San Diego; T. Ray 


Conway, Portland; Fred S. Kistemann, 


kland, Secretary, California-Nevada District; Jim 


Trevorrow, President, San Francisco; B. H. Curry, San Francisco. 


Seek Better Roads in Elwood, 
Indiana 

KIWANIANS at Elwood, Indiana, are 
endeavoring to have the State Highway 
Department take over the Hills and 
Lakes Highway, approximately 150 miles 
in length, running north and _ south 
through Elwood. In addition, a joint 
meeting was held with Tipton for the 
purpose of getting a hard surfaced road 
between the two towns, and the club is 
also seeking to secure an extension of the 
hard surfaced road between Elwood and 
another nearby town. Cooperating with 
the local vocational director in an effort 
to have the farmers use the most scien- 
tific methods for increased corn produc- 
neighboring 
farmers to a meeting which was addressed 
by the State Vocational Director. Other 
activities include an Easter egg hunt 
which was attended by 2,500 children; 
a pledge of $1,200 toward the erection 
of a KIWANIS wing in the Riley Memorial 
Hospital at Indianapolis; a citizenship 
campaign among the high school students. 

* * * 


Shenandoah, Iowa, Plans Trip to 
Europe 


The Kiwanis Club of Shenandoah, 
Iowa, which won wide reputation by its 
two successful excursions—the pilgrimage 
of 2,000 school children to Lincoln’s tomb, 
Springfield, Illinois, in November, 1924, 
and the moderate priced vacation trip 
enjoyed by 1700 folks to Niagara Falls 
in July, 1925—will sponsor a trip to 
London, England, this summer. 

= = * 
An Easter Egg Hunt at Tampa, 
Florida 

The treasures of Captain Kidd were 
not more carefully hidden nor more 
zealously sought than the 3,000 Easter 
eggs which the Kiwanis Club of Tampa, 
Florida, had strewn throughout the park 
for their second annual Easter egg hunt. 
Five thousand children fairly swarmed 
throughout the park. It was their party, 
and they made the most of it, while 
grown-ups stood aside and smiled rem- 
iniscently as their own Easter egg hunts 
came to mind. Not only had the K1- 
WANIANS provided Easter eggs galore, 
colored in all possible shades, but there 


were prizes as well for those who found 
the lucky eggs. Bearers of blue eggs on 
which were printed the letter ‘K’”’ 
claimed their reward—a ticket to the 
theatre, while owners of eggs colored a 
bright silver received a silver dollar as a 
trophy. 
= * 
Kitchener, Ontario, Stimulates 
Interest in Music 


The chairman of the music committee 
of the Kiwanis Club of Kitchener, 
Ontario, at each meeting gives a brief 
sketch of the origin and history of some 
famous song. He then leads the club 
in singing that particular song. 


* * + 


Easter Greetings for Children in 
Duluth, Minnesota, Hospitals 
For the past three years the Duluth, 
Minnesota, club has been sending Easter 
baskets filled with chicks, bunnies, candy 
and all other goodies that make children 
glad on Easter Day, to ali the children 








Agent Leader, Purdue 
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in the hospitals of Duluth. More than 
that, members of the Duluth club deliver 
these baskets to the children personally, 
giving of themselves as well as their 
means. Put yourself in the place of a 
kiddie in a hospital on Easter Day with 
a regular fellow as your Easter ‘“‘buddie.”’ 
Of course, any program from Duluth 
would be incomplete without a gem from 
the pen: of the club’s Secretary, R. A. 
Grady. Tucked away in each basket 
was a card containing the following verse: 


“Well, Hello there—how do you do? 

Here is an Easter wish for you: 

Please hurry up and get well quick, 

So says this bunny and this Chick. 

And that’s our wish also to you, 

Please hurry up—make it come true.”’ 
+. ~ = 


Camp Kiwanis at Mankato, 
Minnesota 

A few years ago, the Mankato, Minne- 
sota club voted to assist the local organiza- 
tion of Camp Fire Girls. Each year 
the club has provided tents and trans- 
portation, thus enabling 150 Camp Fire 
Girls to enjoy a two weeks’ vacation. 
During the month of February, a play 
entitled ‘‘SSeven Keys to Baldpate’”’ was 
presented, the proceeds ot which, amount- 
ing to $600, was placed in the permanent 
camp fund. Through similar activities 
the club hopes to add to this fund each 
year. A committee has already been 
appointed to select a suitable site upon 
which temporary buildings will be 
erected. While this work is being done 
primarily for the Camp Fire Girls it 
will also serve as a community camp. 

* * * 


Dallas, Texas, Kiwanians Plan Camp 
for Girls Scouts 

At a recent meeting members of the 
Dallas, Texas, club pledged $5,000 for 
the construction of a home for Girl 
Scouts. A site of thirty-seven acres 
which has been tendered for use as a 
camp, will be accepted. 





| 
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Kiwanians at Indiana Agricultural Conference, left to right: Walter V. Kell, Assistant County 


niversity, member of Lafayette Kiwanis club; C. A. Jackson, County 


Agent, Chairman Kiwanis District Committee on Agriculture; H. M. Gamble, member Dis- 


trict Committee, and Past-President Kiwanis 


Club of Wabash; T. A. Coleman, Assistant 


Director Agricultural Extension Work, Purdue University, and Immediate Past Governor of 
the district; H. J. Reed, Assistant Director Experiment Station, Purdue University, Vice- 
President and formerly Secretary, Lafayette Kiwanis club. 
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McKeesport, Pennsylvania, Active in 
Boy Scout Work 

During Boy Scout Week the club at 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania, entertained 
the Scouts and hired a professional guide 
and woodsman who taught them the 
art of woodcraft. A permanent hall on 
the grounds of the summer camp of the 
Boy Scouts which will be known as 
““Kiwants Hall’’ will be built by the club. 


. 7” . 
Corn Show at Morganfield, Kentucky 
At the second annual corn show 


sponsored by the Krwanis Club of 
Morganfield, Kentucky, two silver loving 
cups, (one to the grower of the grand 
champion ten ears of corn and one to 
the grower of the grand champion 
single ear) were presented. Twenty 
booths electrically lighted and decorated 
were occupied by the various merchants 
of the city and many schools of the 
county entered the various contests, 
submitting health posters, maps of 
Kentucky, writing and drawing exhibits, 
paper flowers and baskets, illustrated 
stories and needle work. 

. * * 


Kentucky, Awards Hero 
Medal 
A “Kiwanis Hero Medal" was awarded 
to a young boy of fifteen who saved his 
little brother's life at the risk of his 
own by the Kiwanis Club of Louisville, 
Kentucky. The smaller boy had darted 
across the street to get a ball, and getting 
in the path of a truck and Ford coupe, 
he became confused. His brother dashed 
over to him, shoved him out of the path 
of the coupe, and took the blow himself. 
> . e 


Is Instrumental in Obtaining Pure 
Water for Midland, Michigan 

The Midland, Michigan, Kiwanis 
club started its campaign for pure water 
some two years ago. At that time, it 
made plans for the extension of water 
mains throughout the city, the replace- 
ment of the old wooden mains by up- 
to-date cast iron mains, and gave 
considerable study to the type of plant 
most suitable. It was the opinion that 
the best and most economical would be a 
filtration plant, 
using the river as 


Louisville, 
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that in two years the city’s financial status 
would be such that such an expenditure 
could be absorbed. So, for the past two 
years, the club has merely kept the sub- 
ject alive, devoting occasional meetings 





Cup to be awarded annually to the monthly 
program chairman at Winona, Minnesota, who 
ng the best programs during the year. 
is a different oom chairman each 
month. President Kobert R. Reed of the 
Winona club was the donor of the cup. 


to the project, and spending its time in 
civic education preparatory to the issue. 
In January of this year, the club again 
took up the work, canvassed the entire 
city with a petition asking that the 
Council take action in providing the 
city with pure water. The Council 
immediately took action, and made use 
of all the information, plans, etc., that 
had been accumulated by the club. 
With all these details previously worked 
out, they were able to submit the propo- 
sition of whether or not the city of 
Midland should bond itself.to the extent 
of $225,000 for the construction of a 
filtration plant, at a special election. 
Prior to this election, the Kiwanis 
club again took the lead, calling on every 
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voter in the city in the interest of the 
project and on election day, KIwanis 
cars, together with those of boosters 
from other civic organizations of the 
city were in constant attendance at the 
polls with the result that Midland voted 
for pure water by a seven to one majority. 


- = * 


Good RoadsandAg¢gricultural Problems 
at Louisburg, North Carolina 


The club at Louisburg, North Carolina, 
has a wide scope of interests, embracing 
as they do nearly all the problems of 
the community—civic, educational, agri- 
cultural and social. The most constructive 
work has been in connection with agri- 
cultural problems. The services of a 
county farm demonstrator were secured 
and a series of meetings, addressed by 
the best informed men on rural condi- 
tions and farming problems, to which 
representative farmers from every town- 
ship were invited were held. Through 
the efforts of the club good roads are 
now being constructed and others proper- 
ly maintained. The KIWANIANS have 
taken an interest in the educational 
problems of their community and held 
many meetings, addressed by the greatest 
educators of the state. Mindful of the 
fact that a community’s progress and 
prosperity depends upon a_ successful 
municipal government, several meetings 
were held at which the various town 
officials discussed civic problems. Realiz- 
ing that the boy of today is the citizen 
of tomorrow, aid in every possible way 
has been given by the club to bring the 
younger generation into closer contact 
and sympathy with the grown-ups and 
to lend every encouragement to any 
movement that tends to develop the boy 
along beneficial lines. 

a * * 


and Charity Bazaar in 
Covington, Virginia 

Some of the outstanding features of 
the pageant and charity bazaar held 
by the Covington, Virginia, club were 
an old fiddlers’ contest, baby show, 
fashion show, and a beauty and popular- 
ity contest. The winner in the beauty 
contest was given 
a three-day trip 
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a source of supply. 
Consequently, all 
available data 
concerning the 
process of filtra- 
tion, chlorination, 
the cost of plant, 
etc., was obtained, 
and the City 
Council was ap- 
proached for infor- 
mation as to the 
advisability of 
putting on a pure 
water campaign at 
that time. How- 
ever, the club was 
informed that it 
would not be com- 
patible with the 
policy of the City 
Administration to 
put on such a cam- 
paign then but 
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to Atlantic City 
with all expenses, 
including the 
chaperon’s ex- 
penses, paid. Fol- 
lowing the ban- 
quet, a silver lov- 
ing cup was 
awarded to the 
citizen who had 
done the most 
good forthecounty 
during the preced- 
ing year. This will 
promote good citi- 
zenship and act as 
anincentivetomen 
to be loyal to their 
county. The pro- 
ceeds of this affair 
went toward the 
under-privileged 
child fund. 
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Food Fads, Facts and 
Foolishness 
(Continued from page 315) 


which has risen to point its accusing 
though ignorant finger at bread as the 
arch enemy of the race now finds itself 
without a single scientific argument on 
which to base its diatribes against our 
basic food. 

It would be a profound mistake to 
suppose that all the men who have 
originated cults in the field of nutrition 
are charlatans. Many of them have 
been most serious in their advocacies 
of their unique diets. Indeed, many 
strange diets do possess virtues for 
some persons. The constipated are 
often relieved by eating roughage which 
is indigestible and so a corrective of 
their abnormal condition. But to pre- 
scribe coarse and fibrous foods to the 
whole human family because a small 
percentage of it are benefited by its 
use is clearly illogical, and in practice 
it is often disastrous. Dr. Alvarez, 
speaking recently before the American 
Home Economics Association, said of 
the too common use of indigestible 
foods: ‘Many of us seem quite to have 
lost sight of one of the most important 
factors in a diet and that is its digesti- 
bility. Today we often get so interested 
in supplying vitamins and bulk and 
iron that we pay no attention to the 
fact that we are asking invalids to eat 
some very indigestible things. 

“Matters have come to such a pass 
that it is really difficult now to secure 
proper food for sick patients in hospitals. 
The dietitian in charge is generally 
so impressed with the importance of 
vitamins and bulk; salads, rough vege- 
tables, fruits and spinach, that no matter 
how often I ask that these foods be 
left out, they soon reappear on the 
patient’s tray. I cannot help feeling 
that much of our present craze for 
rough foods is a fad—something which 
we have taken up eagerly but without 
sufficient study and thought.” 

To him who cannot tolerate the 
caffein in his morning cup of coffee 
some cereal drink which satisfies his 
eyes and nostrils with a_ coffee-like 
appearance and odor, while still free 
from caffein, is a most desirable thing. 
But his improved nervous condition 
is no reason why he should tell the 
whole body politic to abandon the cup 
that cheers and turn to roasted peas. 
Nor is one man’s reaction against steak 
or strawberries any reason why a sound 
nutritional habit as old as man himself 
should be abandoned by the rest of us 
for a vegetarian diet. 

The charlatans in the field of nutrition 
are those men who seize the half-truths 
of science or the abnormalities of some 
small part of the people as a basis for 
exploiting foods as cure-alls; for con- 
demning one food that a demand may 
be stimulated for another; for injecting 
fear and distrust of old nutritional habits 
in the hope of profiting. The charlatan 
reads the old admonition, ‘“‘Let good 
digestion wait on appetite and health 
on both,” and gives it the reverse Eng- 
lish. He pieces together from a weird 
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mass of unrelated facts an absurd 
theory that the eating of white bread 
is a cause of cancer and then offers some 
old bread formula under a new name 
as the salvation of the race. Or he 
seizes upon the present day amylophobia 
or fear of starch as an opportune time 
to rush to the deliverance of ladies who 
would retain their girlish figures with 
an anti-fat bread. The fact that his 
breads are so nearly similar to all normal 
breads that the eating of one slice of 
bread less would be of far more help 
in warding off obesity does not deter 
him from exploiting his branny, agar 
or laxative bread as the only sure foe 
of fat. 

Perhaps the best defense we have 
against fads and charlatanism is a sense 
of humor. It is fruitless to argue with 
a self-appointed prophet; you can only 
refuse to agree with him. And there is 
no use in arguing about fads in nutrition. 
If sound science does not clear away 
the mist, laughter often will. The pity 
of it is that laughter within laboratories 
of nutrition or in groups of dietetic 
experts so slowly permeates the world 
outside. But people are now accepting 
the soundness of the teachings of Mother 
Nature instead of the strange preachings 
of misguided fanatics or of charlatans 
bent on exploiting simple foods as pan- 
aceas for human ills and as the truths 
of nutrition are retold in simple fashion 
there will be less and less misinformation 
about food current around the dinner 
table or printed on labels or advertise- 
ments. 

No more fitting conclusion can be 
reached than that so well expressed by 
Dr. Morris Fishbein in a recent address 
when he said, ‘‘The tendency to attach 
undue virtues or evils to single factors 
in the diet has been responsible for 
much fallacious teaching in public health. 
Of all of the faddists that occupy the 
medical scene the food faddists are, no 
doubt, most eccentric. The physician 
opposes the promotion of any single 
article of diet according to ‘the all or 
nothing policy’’ as the one substance 
important to health or the control of 
disease. In efforts at education of the 
public which the modern physician 
believes is the most important factor 
in lengthening the span of life, faddists’ 
notions must be attacked with all the 
vigor and influence that the scientific 
pen can command.” 
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Reminiscences 
(Continued from page 330) 
Arlington Cemetery near Washington 

on the occasion of his visit there. 

Failure to make mention of the divi- 
sional conference in Bluefield, West 
Virginia, under the able supervision of 
Lieutenant Governor ‘‘Pop’’ Kendrick, 
would be inexcusable. This was held 
on May 14th and attended by the largest 
percentage of members known to your 
International President. At the after- 
noon conference of Club Presidents, 
Secretaries and District Trustees fifty- 
three and one-half per cent of the entire 
membership of the division was present. 
A much greater percentage was in at- 
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tendance at the evening banquet although 
accurate figures were not obtainable. 
The last District Convention of West 
Virginia had an attendance of only fifteen 
more persons than were present at this 
divisional banquet. As an indication of 
the interest manifested it may be noted 
that the Princeton Club had but one 
member missing. All but three of the 
Mullins Club were present and all but 
six of the Northfork Club. 

Your President addressed the con- 
ference in the afternoon and the banquet 
guests in the evening. At noon he had 
the privilege of speaking to the members 
of the Quota Club, a business women's — 
organization formed and _ functioning 
along the lines established by men’s 
service clubs. 

Parenthetically it is interesting to note 
that the number of members in attend- 
ance at the various Kiwanis gatherings 
addressed by your President has varied 
from two hundred to nearly twenty-five 
hundred. 

The influence and benefits of Kiwanis 
are far-reaching. The president of one 
of our clubs had been President of a 
bank which had just failed through no 
fault of his. A combination of condi- 
tions connected with the death of the 
former bank president necessitated the 
closing of this bank by the State banking 
authorities. Losses sustained by himself 
and friends, for which there was no hope 
of reimbursement, made him so discon- 
solate as to become discouraged. Cha- 
grined over the situation he had secluded 
himself from his fellowmen and daily 
activities. After much persuasion he 
was induced to attend the inter-club 
gathering addressed by the writer and the 
latter was informed the following day 
that this disheartened fellow had become 
so encouraged and mentally invigorated 
by the ideas expressed as to become pos- 
sessed with new courage and a fixed 
determination to ‘“‘carry on.’ That 
surely is a demonstration of the very 
practical benefits accruing from KIWANIS 
efforts. 

A one hundred and forty mile auto- 
mobile trip out of Amarillo, Texas, was 
as interesting as it was recent. The 
ride took Mrs. Moss and the writer to 
Borger, the greatest gas producing field 
in the world, and destined, we were told, 
to be the greatest oil producing field. 
Built briskly in consequence of a boom 
the city is typical of such places. 

The nearby town of Pontex consists of 
twelve buildings, all business places, the 
rear of which the residents must occupy 
as homes. 

At Dallas, Texas, your President was 
privileged, in the name of the KIwANIs 
Club, to present to the Girl Scouts a 
twenty-seven acre recreation field com- 
plete with the necessary buildings, bath- 
ing and outing facilities. 

The Kiwanis Club of Montreal, 
Canada, donated a $3,000.00 automobile 
convenience to the school for crippled 
children, and the writer was accorded the 
honor of making the presentation address. 

In addition to the talks before our own 
members your President has been privi- 
leged to speak to other service and civic 
clubs and to pay homage to the fallen 

(Turn to next page) 
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— Schoolmaster 


with Diplomat 
(From page 306) 


also be in order, pictures 
showing the life of the people, how 
they toil, their amusements, their 
special interests which exemplify their 
charity, their benevolence and _ the 
spirit of good will. Eventually, there 
will be with these pictures the mar- 
ginal films representing the voices of 
the performers so that the children of 
ofie country may hear and see what is 
taking place in other lands. Few books 
today, if any, give an accurate impres- 
sion of the peoples of any land. There 
are fragments of the good in many of the 
books now printed but they are not set 
up with the definite purpose of visualizing 
the higher motives. The radio will 
become an instrument of understanding 
and friendship. It will stimulate the 
study of languages. Eventually, the 
radio will become a household instru- 
ment and the children of one country 
will hear the messages of people of other 
lands. Music, song and speech will be a 
daily program. 

It is impossible to visualize the Edin- 
burgh meeting of the World Federation. 
It is impossible to give an adequate im- 
pression of the spirit, the atmosphere, 
the color of a great meeting of men and 
women from practically every civilized 
country with a confusion of manners 
and customs and a riot of languages, 
backed by diversity of race and creed. 
An adequate conception can be appre- 
ciated only by an eye witness. The dele- 
gates from different countries smiled at 
each other, shook hands and tried out a 
few language volleys until a common one 
was found. It was quite evident that 
most educators carry somewhwere in 
their scholastic paraphernalia an auxiliary 
language. In fact, it is quite the fashion. 
There have been other conferences of an 
international character but few actually 
world-wide, International conferences 
embracing a few nations are many. 
Nations have frequently come together, 
especially at the close of great wars, 
but to give and take, to get some con- 
cession, but no conference ever met 
so comprehensively and upon such 
common grounds. 

The Federation is a foundation stone 
in the new civilization, for we are to build 
a new civilization since the present 
cannot survive under the old regime of 
contention, rivalry and_ international 
hate. Just now, there appears on the 
horizon of the new day some promising 
Edinburgh is the stabilizer of 


tures will 


colors. 
Locarno. The one is the complement of 
the other. Neither is complete in itself. 


Locarno builds the machinery and pro- 
vides diplomacy. Edinburgh prepares 
the skilled operator. Let diplomacy, 
let Locarno, let Geneva set up the 
machinery and Edinburgh will see to it 
that the proper foundations, the moral 
consciousness, are laid to guarantee the 
results. The old idea of maintaining the 
balance of power through competitive 
military supremacy, the method of the 
Triple Alliance, or the Entente, the Dual 
Alliance and tacit understandings be- 
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tween the military authorities of coun- 
tries is the old regime. Edinburgh 
and Locarno are the new regime, the 
attempts to establish through justice 
safety against invasion. They are the 
peace arms of civilization. This is the 
new order. It was well understood by 
the delegates in their deliberations in the 
Federation Conference. 





Railway Consolidations 
(From page 300) 
others would be in financial distress. 

What, then, is the answer to the ques- 
tion of consolidations? It is that many 
consolidations probably are desirable, 
but that it is doubtful if the consolidation 
of all the railways into a few big systems 
is desirable. Whether the railways are 
to be consolidated or not, the solution of 
our railroad problem cannot be found 
in any policy of regulation which does not 
include leaving railway managers free to 
exercise their initiative and ability, and 
also allowing the railways of each large 
territory to earn at least the average 
annual return of 534 per cent which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
held is reasonable and necessary. 

No legislation to compel consolida- 
tions should be enacted, because it is 
extremely doubtful what the results of 
such legislation would be. The present 
law should be so amended as to authorize 
the railways to work out such plans of 
consolidation as they may deem wise 
and submit them to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for its approval or 
rejection according to whether it believes 
they would be in the public interest. 
This would give ample time for the study 
of each proposed consolidation on its 
merits from the standpoints of both the 
railway owners and managers and the 
public. 

The Transportation Act directed the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
study the entire subject of consolidations 
and make a general plan according to 
which they must be carried out. The 
Commission in consequence has held 
numerous hearings upon the subject and 
given great study to it. The Commis- 
sion recently rendered a report declining 
to approve the proposed Van Sweringen 
consolidation, but it based its decision 
upon features of the proposed financing 
of the new system and not upon the 
ground that the consolidation itself 
would be contrary to the public interest. 

The Commission in the opinion ren- 
dered by it in this case, and also in a 
separate report made to Congress, has 
clearly set forth its views upon the gen- 
eral subject. It said in its report to 
Congress that “‘the country ought not 
to be rushed headlong into any gigantic 
plan of consolidation which may later 
prove to be ill-conceived and based upon 
false premises,’’ but that instead it ought 
to “proceed cautiously without any 
undue anticipation of possible beneficial 
results, feeling its way along step by 
step, watching and analyzing results, 
and allowing experience to guide.” It 
opposed legislation for compulsory con- 
solidations. 

The nation will incur serious risk of 
making a gigantic blunder if it does not 
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heed these warning words of its highest 
railway regulating body. 


Presidential 


Reminiscences 
( From page 339) 

heroes of both Canada and the United 
States by placing, in the name of Kr- 
WANIS International, wreathes on many 
of the cenataphs erected to their memo- 
ries. As the representative of our organi- 
zation your President also had the dis- 
tinguished honor of placing a memorial 
wreath on the mausoleum of former 
President William B. McKinley on the 
occasion of his visit to Canton, Ohio. 
Kept under lock and key in Hart House, 
connected with the University of Tor- 
onto, is a register containing the names 
of notables in education, authors of 
great books, prominent public men and 
rulers of nations. To this list was ac- 
corded the honor of adding that of 
Kiwanis International. 

An interesting event, not only of the 
administration but the history of service 
clubs, was the dedication of the Harding 
International Good Will Memorial in 
Stanley Park, Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbis, Canada, on September 16th, 
1925. The significance of this achieve- 
ment will increase with the increase of 
years. There is but one other instance 
of a monument to the memory of the 
chief executive of one nation in the 
territory of another country—that of 
Lincoln in London. Erected not only 
to perpetuate the memory of Harding 
but in commemoration of the more than 
century-long peace between Canada and 
the United States this nomument will 
appeal to the world at large and convey 
its message of peace and progress to 
generations yet unborn. Friendship is 
cheaper than cannon and more enduring 
in its consequences. Good will is a 
more pleasing and practical international 
insurance policy than all the military 
fortifications of the world. Between 
nations as well as individuals nothing 
pays, through the course of time, so large 
a dividend as being just and receiving 
justice in return. This view is so correct 
in theory and in fact as to require no 
substantiation by the syllogisms of logic 
or the canons of reasoning. 

While absent from the office close con- 
tact was maintained with the Interna- 
tional Secretary and the affairs of the 
organization. Copies of correspondence 
were exchanged and important matters 
considered in conference. During the 
entire administration Secretary Parker 
was cheerfully responsive to every de- 
mand upon his time and energy. With 
an open-minded approach to problems, 
thoughtful consideration of every ques- 
tion involved, wise in counsel and just in 
conclusions his assistance has been most 
valuable. In the creation of visitation 
itineraries he encountered conditions 
most perplexing and solved them with 
a wisdom most creditable. Through 
thousands of miles of transportation with 
all the intricacies of railway connections, 
not once was it necessary to alter the 
schedule as planned 

Although a strain upon strength and 

(Turn to page 345) 
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A Code for the Smaller 


Community 

(From page 309) 
are created under the stress of imitation 
and competition, but seldom does a com- 
munity have the chance to exercise any 
autonomy as to the number of organiza- 
tions by which it is served. As a result 
the small community is bound hand and 
foot by organizations projected into it 
from the outside, all professing to help 
but actually selling it the benevolent end 
of a despotism. 

The town meeting was once the saving 
unit in American democracy. Here men 
met in a face to face relationship and dis- 
cussed matters about which they were 
concerned. Men think best about situa- 
tions which are close to them, their poor- 
est thinking is done about projects which 
are farthest away. Now when men 
gather about the corner store, it is to dis- 
cuss the issue brought before them by 
the big city daily whose columns are 
too often colored by the interests of the 
publishers. In other words, the small 
group has capitulated before the drive 
of the city opinion expressed in the 
mammoth edition of the cosmopolitan 
paper. America is the poorer because of 
this. We need more communities which 
are willing to follow the leadership of 
men whom they know to be worthy 
even though they may for the time be 
unpopular. If we could multiply the 
William Allen Whites in the cities the 
size of Emporia, Kansas, we would have 
an army of non-conformists who would 
be the glory of America. 

The point has been hinted at in the 
last paragraph but it needs emphasis. 
The next big controversy which will stir 
America will be between people who are on 
the opposite sides of a load of produce, or 
between the producers and the consumers. 
More and more the big cities are going 
to demand that they be fed with food 
at the cheapest rate possible. The farmer 
must get such returns as will make his 
life agreeable. Will the small town 
identify its interests with the farmer or 
will it “line up” with the city? This is 
a vital question for the average town in 
the west. On it is absolutely dependent 
the success of the farming class. Will 
the town work for the prosperity of the 
farmer or will it join the city? If it does 
the latter, we will have an industrial war 
or we will develop a peasantry like unto 
some parts of Europe. This is not an 
appeal for war between the consumers 
and the producers, it is an appeal or a 
bargaining which has justice in it, but 
this justice can only come as we establish 
something of equality in bargaining power. 
The small town should welcome the 
coming of the Farmers’ Cooperative 
because these nation-wide organizations 
constitute the only hope for a balanced 
development between the producers and 
the consumers. 

But the final word must not be of 
division but of unity. More and more as 
the cleavage due to race and class develop 
in society there must come _ those 
organizations which seek to build the 
whole of society. Such organizations as 
the Krwants club must help us achieve a 
unity which has justice for all. 
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Hotels 


1000 Rooms 
1000 Baths 


1100 Rooms 
1100 Baths 
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Statler 


BUFFALO CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 
650 Baths 


1000 Rooms 
1000 Baths 


Now building in BOSTON—1300 Rooms, 1300 Baths 
—to be opened late in 1926. 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Station 














Seocasecoesccccacanccsccacccscssccencscecscccccccccccsccssaccacncacccseccecuccccccecccccsccccascecccesceuccccccsuccecccoccoccaccassseeg 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A FACTORY SITE? 


Then you cannot afford to overlook the suitable and available sites at Mingo Junction, 
Ohio, on the Ohio River, the Pan Handle and C. & P. Divisions of the Penna. System, 
the W. & L. E., and the Wabash Railroads, right in the midst of the busiest section of 
the country, where coal, natural gas, labor, and electric power abound. 


Write for detailed information to Kiwanian Thompson, Mingo Junction, O. 














Sarasota Achieves Record Chamber of 


Commerce Membership 


By W. BRECKINRIDGE ESTES 


Sarasota, Florida 


There is no Kiwanis Club that has 
made more, manifest the motto, ‘‘WE 
BUILD,” than the club at Sarasota. 
Without a single exception, this club 
has been prominently identified with 
every progressive movement launched 
in the community, and more than that, 
they have initiated and consummated 
some of the most worth-while civic and 
business projects ever launched on the 
entire Gulf Coast, but if all previous 
accomplishments were recorded by name 
and with diary-like fidelity, they would 
fade into the category of the infinitesimal 
when compared to the recent achieve- 
ment of the club. 

One of the cardinal purposes of K1- 
WANIS is to support and cooperate with 
the Chambers of Commerce of their 
respective communities. In fact, Kr- 
WANIS makes it a part of its duty to 
imbue men with and train them for com- 
munity service through the central clear- 
ing house, or the main non-sectarian 
association of business and professional 
men in their respective communities, 
and at this art the Sarasota KIWANIs 
club members have proved themselves 
to be masters. 

In 1925 the Sarasota County Chamber 
of Commerce launched the most success- 
ful membership campaign, on a per 
capita basis, of any city in the nation, 


according to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States,—the ratio being 
about eight times the average, which is 
approximately 3.4 per cent of the popu- 
lation, and Sarasota’s percentage being 
about 28. 

Due to the tremendous and unpre- 
cedented growth of Sarasota during the 
one year period, the population had so 
increased that it seemed impossible to 
maintain the per capita percentage of 
the Chamber of Commerce. The 1925 
figures were based on a population of 
8,276, and in 1926 the scholastic census 
shows 14,294. What happened? 

The Sarasota KIwaAnis club is com 
posed of men of action and accomplish 
ment, and KIwaANIAN E. A, Smith, 
executive vice-president of the Chamber 
of Commerce and the first president of 
the Kiwanis Club, assisted by the Board 
of Directors and the Executive Board, 
sent an S. O. S. call to Kiwanis. They 
responded readily and set out for a goal 
of 4,000 members at $25 each or $100,000, 
twice as much as the 1925 goal, which 
was over-subscribed. Jules Brazil was 
very active in this successful campaign. 





A wonderful Spiritual Ideal is worth 
making your own. You cannot make it 


yours unless you give yourself to it. It 
will not give itself to you. 
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SARASOTA—| 


The Pride of Florida’s 


Kiwanians 
VER hear of RINGLING’S 
CIRCUS? JOHN and 


CHARLIE RINGLING are 
two of Sarasota’s many public 
spirited citizens who are spend- 
ing thousands of dollars of their 
own money to make Sarasota 
the “biggest little city in the 
world.”” A modern ten-story hotel, 
a million dollar causeway, a tropi- 
cal isle development second to 
none in Florida, a wonderful golf 
course and the three million Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel are a few of the big 
things the Ringlings have done for 
Sarasota in the past two years. 

Ever hear of the POTTER 
PALMERS? The Palmer Estate is 

reparing 26,000 acres of Sarasota’s 
»ack country for wonderfully fertile 
farms. The Palmers have spent 
over $700,000 on drainage alone for 
this huge project. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers is spending $10,000,000 
developing Venice. Where the 
Tamiami Trail meets the open Gulf. 

Ever hear of PERCY ROCKE- 
FELLER, DR. ALBEE, STONE 
and WEBSTER, or dozens more 
like them? Sarasota has twenty- 
nine permanent millionaire residents 
—all in love with the city and 
all giving their money freely for its 
rapid improvement. leasure 
galore can be found the year 
around in sunny Sarasota. 

And speaking of pleasure, do 

ou fellow Kiwanians remember 
ULES BRAZIL? Jules, the artis- 
tic merrymaker of Krwanis enter- 
tainments, has made Sarasota his 
permanent home. He suggests 
that Sarasota has the _jolliest 
group of Krwantans in the coun- 
try and admits that much of 
Sarasota's startling progress of the 
past three years can be traced to the 
activities of the ever increasing 
number of permanent Kiwanis 
Club members. The Chamber of 
Commerce also admits that the 
Sarasota Kiwanis Club is the 
ride of Florida Kiwanis clubs! 
here’s a reason—a great big 
reason—and we want you to come 
down and find out why the Kr- 
wants Club slogan is “We build— 
in Sarasota.” 

May we send you further inform- 
ation or put you in touch with 
many leading Kiwanrans of Sara- 
sota‘ 


SARASOTA COUNTY 


Chamber of Commerce 
Dept. “K” Florida 
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Caring for the Immigrant to Canada 


By E. A. CUNNINGHAM 


Chairman International Committee on Public Affairs for Canada 


AS a corollary to the activities of the 
Canadian Kiwanis’ Immigration 
Committee, and the International Public 
Affairs Committee for Canada, with 
reference to immigration to Canada, 
as reported at the International Council 
held in Chicago last December, a synop- 
sis of which was since recorded in The 
Krwanis Magazine, there is the subject 
of proper reception and after-care of the 
new settlers to secure contentment of 
mind leading to permanent settlement. 
This committee presented a strong appeal 
to all of the clubs in Canada on this great 
necessity. The banks in Canada which 
are organized upon the Branch Bank 
System have also expressed their sym- 
pathy and cooperation. As evidence 
of the earnest interest taken in KrwaNis 
work and as an example of the construc- 
tive power wielded for the welfare of 
Canada by the Canadian banking system, 
I present the following letter issued on 
March 22nd this year by C. E. Neill, 
General Manager, Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, and also Chairman of the Canadian 
Bankers Association, to the managers 
of his 850 branches. 
Montreal, March 22, 1926. 
New Settlers 

“The prospect that 40,000 selected 
settlers will arrive in Canada within the 
next few months is commanding serious 
consideration in different quarters. The 
Committee on Public Affairs for Canada 
of Krwants International have oppor- 
tunely urged the need of organized effort 
to ensure all new settlers a welcome, and 
to aid them in getting established. It 
is generally admitted that increased 
population constitutes the solution for 
many of Canada’s most pressfhg financial 
problems, and we as Canadians, there- 
fore, have a special interest in immigra- 
tion. Our success in keeping these people 
after their arrival depends to a very 
appreciable degree upon those with whom 
they come in contact during their early 
years in our country. To benefit the 
country they must be successful in their 
work. Our thoughts are naturally con- 
cerned with those who are to be farmers. 
At the outset their prospects of success- 
ful operation will depend very largely 
upon their knowledge of local conditions, 
and the more advanced and improved 
methods of procedure. They will have 
many decisions to make, and will need 
advice with regard to crops, seed, acre- 
age, housing, implements, etc. They 
may know little of diversified farming, 
or the possibilities of a dairy or poultry 
in connection with their farm. 

“As in other movements relating to 
the welfare of the country, the officers 
of many of the bank's branches are in a 
position to render valuable service in 
bringing about contacts calculated to 
meet the needs of the newcomers, I most 
heartily commend this fact to the earnest 
consideration of such officers, and we 
trust that, without exception, they will 


exert their best efforts along these lines 
whenever the opportunity occurs, and 
take an active interest in facilitating 
the adjustments which will aid the new 
settlers to become full-fledged citizens. 

“It is important that the atmosphere 
of the community should be cordial, and 
in creating such an atmosphere, it is 
possible that at some branches every 
member of the staff may be able to bear 
a part. Anyone who can contribute in 
any way, however small, to an impres- 
sion of cheer and friendliness will be per- 
forming an important service. The spirit 
of the settler will determine much of his 
benefit to this country, and any degree 
of disheartenment on his part is to be 
guarded against by every means in our 
power. The element of loneliness is 
certain to exist in some degree among 
these people while they are adjusting 
themselves to strange and new conditions 
of life. At such a time a very small act 
or word has power to strengthen the 
spirit and influence the outlook of indi- 
viduals. 

“You will remember that through our 
Advertising Department we have issued 
booklets setting forth the opportunities 
and attractions of different localities in 
Canada, and inviting prospective settlers 
to call upon our Managers for advice and 
assistance. Effort and money have been 
expended in attracting these people to 
our shores, and it is most important that 
this organized effort be supplemented 
by equally serious efforts to create the 
needful attitude of cordiality, and the 
willingness and determination to assist 
in solving the new problems that will 
arise. I therefore ask for your hearty 
cooperation in the movement to wel- 
come and initiate these future citizens 
of Canada. 

C.. BILE, 
General Manager."’ 





Ontario’s Highways Invite 
Motorists 


By Hon. S. L. SQuIRE 


Deputy Minister of Public Highways 
Province of Ontario 


HE Government of the Province of 

Ontario has been systematically build- 
ing hard-surfaced interprovincial high- 
ways which link the cities of Windsor 
and Sarnia with the Quebec border at the 
east. Of the thousand or more miles of 
hard-surfaced roads built as part of the 
provincial highway system, nearly 500 
miles will be found in this particular 
section, there being no other complete 
stretch of provincial highway which 
compares with this either from the stand- 
point of continuous length or from the 
standpoint of traffic. 

The entire distance from these border 
cities to Quebec has been gravelled where 
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so-called permanent roads are now found. 
These are well maintained and are espe- 
cially attractive to the motorist. 

If a trip is planned to Montreal, the 
motorist will find that leaving Windsor 
he can travel over concrete or bituminous 
highways from there to Chatham, thence 
to London and with the exception of 
approximately 20 miles of gravel roads 
encounter the highest type of paved 
roadways. From London to Hamilton, 
thence to Toronto and easterly, a stretch 
of paved road 200 miles in length is en- 
countered and while there are still forty 
miles of pavement to be completed during 
the present year between Toronto and 
the Quebec border, there will be few or 
no detours the first week in June. Cer- 
tainly none that would inconvenience 
the motorist and even then the detours 
will be clearly marked and well main- 
tained. The entire distance from Wind- 
sor or Sarnia to Montreal is slightly over 
500 miles and affords a very pleasant 
two-day trip. 

Ontario’s highways are constructed 
full twenty feet in width, having safe and 
well-kept shoulders, easy grades and 
well-marked curves, safety being one of 
the strong points emphasized in Ontario. 
The marking of Ontario’s roads is one 
feature which tourists learn to appreciate, 
symbol signs being used rather than 
words. These are easy to interpret and 
are placed at the right-hand side of the 
road at an angle easily discernible. 

A motor trip across the southern part 
of Ontario will provide an opportunity 
of seeing Ontario’s principal cities and 
towns and will also afford pleasure by 
coming into close contact with rural 
Ontario at its best. So often it has been 
remarked that the railroads to effect 
easy grades usually have been surveyed 
in the back of farms or low-lying lands. 
Highways on the other hand take you 
by the front door of citizenship and often 
though you may have been travelling 
by train from some American state 
through Canada you have never had an 
opportunity of getting the same intimate 
knowledge of the people or the country 
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Michigan 


IN addition to delightfully cool weather 
Cc 


and beautiful natural surroundings ,Battle 

reek offers many advantages that are 
logically its own. 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium arranges 
for each guest a careful vacation program 
hazard, but planned for each 
rest and health betterment 


—it is not ha 
day with rea 


in view. 


A wholesome, palatable bill-of-fare, ae 
physical direction and the outdoor life, 
efficient medical service if desired, refined, 
congenial companionship—these and many 
other attractive features make the Sani- 
tarium ideal as a vacation retreat. 

Come to Michigan this Summer—to Battle 
Creek—and enjoy a real “rest” vacation 
amid surroundings that lead you irresistibly 
back to ‘“‘the simple life’ and health. A 
week or so spent at Battle Creek will oe 
worth many weeks of idle amusement at a 
so-called summer resort. 


Vacation Booklet Free Upon Request 
Health Extension Bureau 
317 Good Health Building 








Battle Creek, Michigan 





that a motor trip will afford you. _ ~ pies |: ttshie, oe : 
Ontario’s highways are patrolled by : 2 Vig eae 
courteous officers whose instructions are *e. AB. 
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to popularize the roads rather than 
penalize the user. Reckless driving will 
not be countenanced and while we wel- 
come the visitors it is expected that such 
visitors will extend to the citizenship of 
the Province the same consideration that 
they have reason to expect. 

Any information covering hotels, stop- 
ping places or camp sites, together with 
special escort can be arranged for and 
any communication addressed to the 
Highway Department, 110 University 
Avenue, Toronto, will receive early and 
prompt attention. 





Most of us is just jay-walkin thru life 
and thats why we got to hav Kiwanis 
Clubs, Golden Rules and all them things 
what kinder ackts as traffick cops and 
signals to gide us poor dumbells or 
goodness knows what wood become of us. 

=-Bill Bottom. 














PLAYGROUNDS 


Send for FREE copy of 
MEDART Catalogue 
It isa recognized text book on planning 
P} and equipping slaygrounde—ti ustrates 
Ja large variety of swings, sce-saws, 
|] slides, giant strides , merry-go-rounds, 
s/ etc. for schooland community play- 
grounds. 
Let the Children Play 

Medart Playground Apparatus is safe, 
durable and attractive —used and endorsed by civic 
and municipal authorities. Start with a few pieces now 
—add needed 


more as > 
In Your Back Yard 
a swing, see-saw and horizontal bar will give your 
own children a private playgrounds at small cost. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 3519 DeKalb St. St. Mo. 
Pioneers in the Playground Movement. Est. 187 
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Montana’s Vocational Conference 
By H. G. KLEMME 


President, Kiwanis Club of Bozeman, Montana; Member International 


Committee on Good Will and Grievances 


the problems incident to so rapid a 
growth appeared they were solved by 
the man who is the guiding genius of the 
Conference, Prof. M. J. Abbey, of Mon- 
tana State College, and by those asso- 
ciated with him. The Conference costs 
the State of Montana only $200. The 
rest of the expense is provided through 
donations and courtesies of Bozeman 
residents and outside individuals and 
organizations. The Anaconda Copper 
Company has invested $500 yearly in 
the Conference since its inception. The 
Milwaukee Railroad furnishes five Pull- 
man sleepers, to aid in housing the boys 
during the Conference. The Pullman 
Company provides three sleepers. Vari- 
ous organizations send speakers to appear 
before the boys without cost to the Con- 
ference. The Rockefeller Foundation, 
the American Dental Society, the Ameri- 
can Society of Engineers, K1wANis and 
other service clubs are among those who 
have helped in this manner. 

During the Conference a live stock 
judging contest is held. The Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern Railroads pay 
the transportation of three high school 
boys from towns on their lines to this 
contest. The nine winners go to Port- 
land for the Pacific International Show. 

One by one the businesses and pro- 
fessions of life are passed in review before 
the boys by able representatives. The 
demands, duties, hardships and privi- 
leges as well as the rewards of all of them 
are set before the students. So impressed 
are they by the necessity for adequate 
preparation that fully 85 per cent of the 
boys who attend the Conference go to 
college after graduation from high 
school. 
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Decreasing Juvenile Delinquency 


By Hon. M. HARTMANN 
Judge of the Juvenile Court, St. Louis, Missouri 


Council of Boy Scouts, also a 
member of the Court of Honor, 

Boy Scout organization, for some time, 
and having observed delinquent and 
neglected children for several years, I 
thought out a plan by which I believe 
juvenile delinquency among boys can 
be decreased to a very great extent. 
In July of 1920 I was selected as one of 
the judges of the Circuit Court in St. Louis 
to serve on the Juvenile Court bench. At 
that time, from observation, I became 
satisfied that only a small percentage of 
boys who had come before the Court for 
various infractions of the law or delin- 
quencies, were members of the Boy Scout 
organization. My recollection is that 
only a half dozen boys were members of 
the Scout organization out of approxi- 
mately 1400 boys who came before me 
during the year. Later Judge Vital W. 
Garesche, now deceased, succeeded me on 
the Juvenile Court bench, Judge Erwin 
G. Ossing following him until January 1, 
1925. Both of these judges stated to 
me that only a small percentage of the 
boys who came before the Juvenile Court 
from July, 1921, until January, 1925, 
were members of the Boy Scout organi- 
zation. Since returning to the Juvenile 
Court, January 1, 1925, I have given the 
matter further thought and came to the 
conclusion that with the organization of 
the Boy Scouts’ cooperation I could ac- 
complish the very best results in directing 
the minds of the boys between the ages of 
12 and 15 in the proper channels. Of 
course, at the outset I was confronted 
with the danger of having boys who come 
before the Juvenile Court mingle with 
boys who are members of the Scout 
organization and the possibility of con- 
tamination. It then occurred to me that 
I would permit no boy who was delin- 
quent in the sense that he was bad and 
willful in his misconduct to join this 
organization, but that I would limit my 
selection of boys between the ages of 12 
and 15 to those whom I considered pre- 
delinquent, or having a tendency toward 
delinquency, through environment, asso- 
ciation or otherwise. So, with this in 
mind, I had cards printed which stated 
in substance, ‘I will join the Boy Scout 
organization in my neighborhood at 
”" This card was signed by the boy 


B cou a member of the St. Louis 


once. 
in Court, and on the reverse side of it was 
stated the boy’s age, his environment, 
association and brief history of his case. 
This card was then sent to the Boy Scout 
executive, who in turn forwarded it to 
the Scout Master of the troop in the 
neighborhood in which the boy lived. 
This Scout Master then communicated 
with the boy and he was invited to attend 
the Scout meetings. After 30 days of 
good conduct the boy was given a certifi- 
cate by the Scout Master, upon which 
appeared his request to become a 
member of the organization. After a 
period of 60 days he was made a tender- 
foot Scout, and at the end of 90 days a 
full-fledged Scout. By this time, having 
associated with many other Boy Scouts 


of his age, and having had an opportunity 
to expend some of his excess energy in the 
right direction, and having taken the 
oath of the Boy Scout, pledging his alle- 
giance to our flag and country, and 
having learned the Scout laws, which 
include obedience, thrift, bravery, kind- 
liness, loyalty and reverence, he is then 
ready to wear the Scout uniform. 

It should be borne in mind that his 
having come before the Court is entirely 
a confidential matter between the boy 
and the Scout Master and that so far as 
the Juvenile Court is concernced, this 
boy stands as though he had never come 
before the Court, no commitment of any 
kind being made. 

The question then arose in my mind 
as to how the child should be provided 
with a Scout uniform, if he had no means 
and his family were poor. It occurred 
to me that such an organization as the 
KIWANIS club, and other clubs, might 
set aside a small fund of $100 or more 
to be drawn upon by the Scout organiza- 
tion or the Court to supply uniforms 
for the boys who are unable to pay for 
them. This was easily accomplished. 

The plan above suggested has been in 
operation in St. Louis for only a short 
time. I have not yet been able to deter- 
mine the benefits derived in those cases 
where such boys have joined the Scout 
organization. 

If the plan we have marked out here 
could be adopted by scout organizations 
all over the country, it is my belief that 
in ten years we would need no intermedi- 
ate reformatories. 

It seems to me that if Juvenile Courts 
throughout the country would either 
adopt the plan suggested, or some other 
means by which the Boy Scouts organi- 
zation could be instrumental in correct- 
ing the possible delinquency of these 
boys, this would prove of great value in 
the course of time in solving the problem 
of crime which now confronts the whole 
country. 





Presidential 
Reminiscences 


(From page 340) 


a drain upon health your President would 
not exchange this year for any other five 
of his career. His only regret lies in its 
brevity. The value of the friendshps 
formed are measured in a future full of 


delightful recollections and anticipated 


associations. To visit a place, create 
these enjoyable contacts, and then be 
obliged to quickly depart brought a sad- 
ness which was only consoled by the 
knowledge that those left behind would 
‘‘carry on’ in KIWANIS just as your 
President was doing from city to city. 
With charming persistency memory will 
ever cherish'this year as outstanding in 
a life which has been full of activity. 

If your executive has been able to 
fulfill his mission by building for a better 
organization his recompense fully equals 
his hopes. 
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and business too urgent to waste 
a clerk’s time for searching, and 
your own time waiting, for letters 
that become hidden, lost or muti- 
lated in overcrowded flat folders. 
Note the difference in the above 
methods of filing—the disorderly 
array with flat folders and the 
neat, compact arrangement possible 


ete 


VERTICAL-EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


which fit in file drawers just like 
folders, and are a sure remedy for 
most filing troubles. Their bellows- 
like construction provides for ex- 
pansion as the papers increase. 
They stand upright in the filing 
cabinet with the index tabs plainly 
visible. Made of ‘‘Paperoid,” a 
pure rope stock, they will outlast 
twenty or more flat manila folders. 
Can be used in any Vertical Filing 


System. 

° will soon 
Transfer Time be. here. 
Send now for a free sample 
Vertex Pocket. It will show you 
the way to filing efficiency. 








Please send for examination and trial a free sample of 
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| Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket, as de- | 


| scribed in June Kiwanis. 


| Name of Firm 


Address. . 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired................ 


925 Filbert Street 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. X, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 


Official Headquarters for 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa Kiwanis 
District, All-Chicago Kiwanis 
Clubs and the Kiwanis Club of 

Chicago 
IN THE LOOP 
1700 ROOMS—EACH WITH BATH 


75% at the minimum rate of $3.50-$5.00 
with bath 


HOME OF THE COLLEGE INN 
and Other Famous Restaurants 


LUNCHEONS - - - Every Thursday at 12:15 














Annual Summer Cruise 


around the 


Mediterranean 


By specially chartered 


8. 8. CALIFORNIA 


CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines 
From New York July 1st 
Returning August 31st 
A superb ship—an outstanding 
annual travel event—a remarkable 
itinerary covering all worth-while 
points along the Mediterranean 

—and moderate rates. 


Full informetion and illustrated guide 
book on request 


THOS. COOK & SON 
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The New Public Lands 
Controversy 
(From page 303) 


been greatly reduced, and evidences of 
serious erosion were to be seen every- 
where. The thinning out of the vegeta- 
tion exposed the soil to washing, deep 
gullies were formed that became wide 
arroyas, and quantities of earth and 
rubble were swept down upon areas of 
good arable land. This occurred in the 
open rolling plains. Still worse was the 
damage in the mountains where the rain- 
fall was heavier and torrential in char- 
acter. 


On the high meadows the cattle were 
allowed to crowd upon the portions near 
the streams, tramping out the grass and 
destroying the protective willow and 
brush along the water courses. Storms 
scoured out the cattle trails and greatly 
increased the flood waters. The damage 
by sheep was still worse. The term 
“‘sheeped off’? as applied to mountain 
land had a very real significance. It was 
the custom to establish a headquarters 
when the sheep were bedded down at 
night. Each day they were driven out 
to fresh forage, and for miles about these 
points the ground was denuded of its 
vegetation. What was not eaten was 
cut by the sharp hoofs of the sheep. 
Great clouds of dust marked the passage 
of a band of sheep that left a trail of 
bare ground stripped of its protective 
cover. These were ideal conditions for 
erosion when the storms came. The 
pulverized soil was easily washed and 
the material that filled many an irrigat- 
ing canal and reservoir. Young seedlings 
of forest trees were destroyed in the path 
of the sheep bands, ripped up, trampled, 
and broken; and when the sheep had 
scant feed as often happened with the 
progressive over grazing they nipped 
off the small seedlings, crippling or killing 
the plants. Is it any wonder that the 
irrigators protested against sheep graz- 
ing and that the people of California in 
the early days of the forest reserves 
insisted that sheep grazing in the public 
forests of that State should be prohibited? 


Establishment of the Public Forests 


The establishment of the forest re- 
serves introduced a new factor in the 
grazing situation. These areas were set 
aside under the authority of Congress 
granted in 1891. Their purpose was to 
provide for the production of timber 
and to protect the slopes and the sources 
of water. Inevitably the areas required 
for these public purposes included a large 
part of the summer grazing lands of the 
West. With small beginnings the area 
of the reservations was progressively 
increased until the system of national 
forests now comprises in the United 
States, exclusive of Alaska, about 135 
million acres. Approximately 90 million 
acres of this vast estate carry some 
forage suited to the support of livestock. 
A considerable part of this range had, 
prior to its reservation, been used by 
stockmen, chiefly for summer grazing. 

As soon as the forest reserves were 
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placed under administration the govern- 
ment had to face the problem of con- 
trolling the grazing which under the cur- 
rent methods of handling stock had been 
demonstrated to be injurious to forest 
perpetuation and a menace to the inter- 
ests of water users. 


Opposition by the Stockmen 


The inauguration of a system of graz- 
ing control was brought about in the face 
of the most intense opposition of the 
stockmen. In the early days it was 
alleged that there was the same right to 
graze stock on the forest reserves as on the 
public domain. The question of the right 
of the government to exclude sheep had 
to be tested in the courts before trespass 
could be halted. Considerable progress 
had been made toward a reconciliation of 
the industry to the idea of regulated 
grazing when the Forest Service in 1906 
established the principle of a fee. This 
plan was met with vigorous protests. 
Again the legal right of the government 
to charge for grazing privileges was 
challenged and the courts were called 
upon to pass on the question. The final 
decision was made by the Supreme 
Court in 1911 definitely supporting the 
authority of the Forest Service to charge 
for grazing privileges on the national 
forests. 


The National Forest System Proves 
a Success 


Meantime the system of regulated 
grazing was proving its value to the local 
stockmen. Progressively thousands of 
permittees were seeing its benefits and 
giving their hearty cooperation to the 
Forest Service. Some of the livestock 
associations continued, however, to criti- 
cize and to pass adverse resolutions. 
The success of controlled grazing was 
expressed in the improvement of the 
range, the widespread reduction of dam- 
age by erosion and floods, the condition 
of stock ranging the forests, the certainty 
on the part of the grazing permittee that 
he would be protected in the use of the 
range, the actual increase in the value 
of ranch property, the improvements 
on the forests built by the government 
in connection with water supplies, roads 
and trails, drift fences and the like, 
the work of eliminating poison weeds, the 
destruction of noxious vermin and preda- 
tory animals, and the protection given 
to the small stockman. All this gave 
stability to the industry and reacted to 
sound development. The Forest Service 
brought the permittees into the admin- 
istration by a system of cooperative or 
advisory boards. Over 600 such boards 
have been in existence for some years. 
Through this system it has been possible 
to establish regulations for the improve- 
ment of the breed of stock, to introduce 
proper salting of cattle and to carry 
forward many cooperative projects. 


The Problem on the Public Domain 


The grazing on the public domain is 
in many ways closely related to that on 
the national forests. As already indicated 
the forests provide chiefly the summer 
range for stock. Many persons using the 
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open public ranges are also permittees 
on the national forests. In many cases 
portions of the public domain if retained 
permanently in public ownership, should 
be administered in conjunction with 
parts of the national forests, in order to 
secure the best economic use of the 
public lands. Stockmen are embar- 
rassed because of the lack of a controlling 
agency to allot the unreserved ranges 
and to prevent over-grazing. Stockmen 
have for a long time acknowledged that 
these unreserved lands should be brought 
under some kind of control. As long ago 
as 1905 recommendations were made by 
the administrative departments of the 
government for legislation looking to 
this end. The attempts to pass such a 
measure have all failed. A special effort 
was made in 1907 and again in 1911, 
1912, and 1913, with some degree of sup- 
port from the stockmen. While the stock- 
men have very generally urged some kind 
of control over the grazing on the public 
domain they have not given whole- 
hearted support to the application of a 
system analogous to that in effect on the 
national forests. The opposition, or 
rather the lack of support necessary 
to secure the legislation has been and 
still is due in large measure to the large 
stock interests. There is evidence that 
the small grazers for the most part would 
welcome an extension to the public 
domain of the national forest system. 

The real reason why there has been 
no legislation to protect the open public 
range is that a strong element in the busi- 
ness desires a system of grazing rights, 
such as they are now asking for on the 
national forests. Instead of a leasing 
law Congress passed in 1916 the so-called 
grazing homestead act that permitted 
the acquisition of 640 acres by a home- 
steader on land classified as suited to the 
purpose. This law to a large extent has 
proved a failure. It has not led in any 
appreciable degree to settlement. Ulti- 
mately the lands pass to those stockmen 
who are in a position to purchase them. 
It has without doubt increased the cost 
of stock raising, encouraged speculation, 
and by alienating from the government 
many scattered areas made more difficult 
an orderly control of those lands which 
should be handled in units of considerable 
size. 


The Grazing Fee 


The policy of charging for grazing 
privileges on the national forests is in 
certain ways quite comparable to charg- 
ing for timber. The value of the forage 
should be reached by a different process 
than that of timber, but that the charge 
should be commensurate with the com- 
mercial value is as sound as in selling 
timber. Congress has authorized the sale 
of timber to bona fide settlers on the 
basis of cost of administration where this 
timber is for home use only. If a local 
settler wishes to buy national forest 
timber to sell, he must pay full value. 
In the same way the Forest Service 
allows free use of the range to settlers 
for their farm animals, their horses and 
milch cattle. But where they graze 
animals for sale and profit, they must pay 
the fee. But heretofore that fee to the 
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settler and the big stockman owning 
thousands of animals has been far below 
what these same men willingly pay for 
the privilege of grazing on leased private 
lands. 

If the Forest Service is to be criticized 
at all_in the matter of the grazing fee, 
it is that the government has been so 
lenient and too slow to raise the fee, even 
though there have been many facts to 
justify deliberateness in taking the final 
steps to place the charges on a clear-cut 
basis of real value rather than to continue 
a system of industrial subsidies. 

It should be added that the purpose of 
increasing the grazing fee is not essen- 
tially to increase the revenue of the 
United States Treasury. The purpose of 
the national forests is not to secure 
financial returns. It is, rather, to secure 
the greatest possible public benefit from 
the productive use of the land. In 
grazing the objective is to make the 
forage contribute to the furnishing of 
products needed by the country, to sus- 
tain local industries and to build up the 
communities dependent on the forest 
resources, all this without jeopardizing 
the primary purposes of the national 
forests. A subsidy to the grazing per- 
mittees would react to impair rather than 
stimulate the best effort to develop the 
methods of grazing practice. The na- 
tion may dispense with possible revenue 
in order to secure general public benefits, 
but the nation properly may insist that 
when private individuals are given 
natural resources to use for commercial 
purposes that they compensate the gov- 
ernment for them on a proper valuation. 
No other principle can or will be acce pted 
by the people of the country. 


Need of Effective Control 


Constant and vigilant control of graz- 
ing on the national forests is absolutely 
necessary to prevent injury. Generally 
speaking, the forest ranges are fully 
stocked. So long as the grazing is well 
handled there is no injury to the forests 
and range. The moment there is a let- 
up in the efficiency of the supervision 
and inspection of the grazing, damage 
begins. If under pressure or through 
faulty judgment stock is allowed on the 
forest too early in the spring, if the stock 
is not properly distributed, if through 
trespass or inefficiency of forest officers 
too large a number of animals are per- 
mitted on a given range, the forest, 
range, and watershed are placed in 
jeopardy. Under proper and constant 
control stock grazing on the national 
forests is a public benefit. If that control 
is withdrawn or weakened grazing is a 
destructive agency, and dangerous to 
the public welfare. Full utilization of 
the forage on the public forests is there- 
fore possible only with a system of control 
like that now in effect and so elastic 
as to permit constant adjustment of 
the grazing to existing conditions on the 
ground. If Congress should yield to the 
pleas of the stockmen now made to take 
away the power of the Forest Service to 
govern the use of the lands as an ad- 
ministrative matter, the public interests 
would require a great reduction of stock 
and in places, the complete exclusion of 
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CHARM 
That IsOld Quebec 


The Chateau Frontenac is a 
typical Canadian Pacific Hotel 
situated in the old-world atmos- 
phere of the ancient capital of 
Canada. In excellence of service 
and beauty of appointments the 
Chateau Frontenac yields to none 
in America. It is the centre of 
Quebec’s social life. 


To those Kiwanians 


who may attend the annual con- 
vention in Montreal this year— 
what a grand opportunity to 
make your exploration of Quebec! 


Early reservations suggested. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec,Can. 
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OF MUSIC 

In the Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Full 
Courses in all branches of the musical art. 
Classical dancing, physical training, expres- 
sion, languages, art and Special Courses 
offered in academics. 

New $150,000 buildings and dormitories, 
extensive campus. Swimming pool, gym- 
nasium, golf and horseback riding. 

Catalogue on request. We offer special 
courses in academics and music to girls 
under 14, Write for special form. 


14th Session opens Sept. 9th 
Address, Manch College of Music, 
College Park, Box K, Staunton, Va. 
Officers of the College are Ktwanians 
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sheep. I am confident that public senti- 
ment would swiftly demand such action, 
just as in the early days the people of 
California insisted on excluding sheep 
from the forest reserves, and irrigators 
generally urged the establishment of the 
reserves to protect the sources of water. 


What the Livestock Program Means 


The resolutions of the stockmen as 
submitted to the Senate Public Lands 
Committee demand legal rights, which 
would amount to easements, for the use 
of the forage on the national forests and 
public domain. These would be rights 
to the use of specific areas of land, not 
the right to graze a certain number of 
stock. The rights would be perpetual 
transferable, and negotiable. They are 
to be granted to those now occupying 
the lands with their herds and flocks. 
The public lands are to be encumbered 
by private rights. This means that 
wherever grazing is allowed now on the 
national forests no newcomer such as a 
local rancher, can obtain any grazing 
privileges except by buying a right to do 
so from the holder of an existing right. 
It means that the government cannot 
devote a given area to some other use 
as, for example, the establishment of a 
recreation center, a private pasture, or 
an industrial undertaking requiring a 
substantial amount of land, without 
liquidating the existing grazing rights. 

The stockmen’s program provides 
that the “rights” shall be subject to the 
measures necessary for the protection of 
other natural resources. Presumably 
this means timber production and water- 
shed protection. It is, however, pro- 
posed that any questions of dispute be- 
tween holders of grazing rights and the 
government shall be settled by the courts. 
The policy of use of the lands suited to 
grazing is to be based upon general 
business welfare, not upon the public 
welfare. The protection of communities, 
of the small rancher, of wild life, and 
of recreational interests shall be upon an 
equitable basis. All this means that the 
effective administrative control of the 
grazing of livestock on the _ national 
forests is to be taken away. The Forest 
Service would have to go to court to 
prove damage to the forest or to water- 
sheds, a thing often difficult to prove 
until the injury is so great as to be almost 
irreparable. 

The program, further, urges that there 
be no extensions of existing national 
parks or creation of new parks or game 
preserves in the grazing states. Those 
drawing the resolutions doubtless had in 
mind the proposals for an extension of 
the Crater Lake, the Yellowstone, and 
Grand Canyon National Parks and for 
the creation of the Roosevelt National 
Park in California and others, which 
would involve reducing or eliminating 
the present grazing privileges. 


Fundamental Change of Policy Pro- 
posed 


The stockmen are proposing a radical 
change of public policy relative to the 
national forests. The one fact that 
should be kept definitely in mind in this 
controversy is that we are dealing with 
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public reservations set aside for foresc 
production and watershed protection. 
We are not dealing with lands set aside 
for range control. We have to do first 
of all not with a problem of the range 
but a problem of forests and waters. 

The question that must be faced by the 
public is in reality then whether a large 
portion of the national forests shall be 
maintained primarily for pasturage rather 
than for the purposes for which they 
were established. I believe that the 
nation will answer that question in just 
one way. 


No General Legislation Needed on 
National Forests 


Legislation is needed to bring about the 
control of grazing on the public domain, 
in order to prevent further deterioration 
of the range and to restore its produc- 
tivity. General legislation relating to 
grazing on the national forests is not 
necessary. It should constantly be 
borne in mind that on the latter there 
has been a system of regulated grazing 
for twenty years; on the public domain 
stock is run wholly without any attempt 
at public control. The scope of this 
article does not permit a discussion of 
the grazing problems on the present 
public domain and the various ways in 
which these may be met. The policy 
should be directed primarily to the 
service of these lands for stock raising. 
The national forests, on the other hand, 
represent areas which have been care- 
full classified and designated as essential 
for forest production and watershed 
protection. They have been set aside 
permanently to be handled by the gov- 
ernment in the general public interest. 
Adequate authority has been lodged with 
the Secretary of Agriculture to meet the 
needs of the livestock industry so far as 
grazing on the national forests is con- 
cerned. If the present regulations and 
procedure need modification, the Secre- 
tary has the power to change them. If 
there is needed a different system of 
appeals, that can be provided. The 
regulations of the Secretary have the 
force of law and he can proceed in con- 
tractual relations with the permittees 
so far as is proper without yielding the 
control necessary to protect basic public 
interests in the forests. Certainly if 
there have been administrative abuses 
or inefficiency, these can be corrected 
without new laws. An effort to write 
into law the regulations, as has been 
suggested by some, would in my opinion 
be thoroughly unsound. 

The livestock industry has been facing 
a very serious situation. The country 
should view its economic and industrial 
problems with great sympathy. The 
causes of the depression and losses of the 
industry are not, however, chargeable to 
the administration of the national forests 
or the system of regulated grazing now 
in effect. If the circumstances justify 
federal aid in the way of a temporary 
reduction in fees, let that be provided 
in a specific relief measure. Every con- 
sideration of public interest points to the 
need of a larger federal appropriation 
for range improvement on the national 
forests, for the development of public 
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water supplies, for the construction of 
drift fences and the like. Such assistance 
in making the public properties of greater 
service does not involve the necessity for 
general grazing legislation, which would 
tend to particularize the law and very 
likely lead to proposals that would em- 
barrass the administration of the forests 
and the livestock industry as well. 


Public Interests Must Dominate 


Grazing is only one use of the national 
forests. The full service of the public 
property can be obtained only by a 
coordination of the different uses so that 
one will not conflict with another. The 
national forests contain many and varied 
natural resources. Provision is made for 
the development of such agricultural 
land as may exist, for mining, for the use 
of the waters for power, irrigation, and 
domestic use, for recreation, for the 
protection of wild life, and for a great 
number of miscellaneous uses, as well as 
for forest products and for grazing. 
The correlating of these manifold uses 
to obtain a maximum service of all is 
the objective of the government. This is 
possible only if the responsible agency, 
in this case the Department of Agricul- 
ture, has full administrative authority 
over the uses of the land. 

If the authority of the government 
were weakened in the administration of 
the grazing use, it would not be long 
before an effort would be made to break 
down the efficiency of the regulations 
in the timber sales. Certain interested 
persons are even today endeavoring to 
show that the restrictions with reference 
to brush disposal are unnecessary or too 
rigorous, that fewer seed trees are suffi- 
cient, or that other requirements in the 
timber sale contracts should be changed; 
in short, that we should revert to the 
usual methods of lumbering that in my 
opinion should not be tolerated on 
government land. 

There is a great deal more than the 
grazing problem involved in the present 
controversy. The consequences of a 
let-down in the grazing control on our 
public forest areas would extend to the 
handling of other resources. Inefficiency 
would be the inevitable result and when 
that comes the whole enterprise is in 
danger. The national forests belong to 
the nation, not to any given locality or 
given group of industrial interests. They 
must be handled in the interests of the 
general public if the government is to 
redeem the responsibility that has been 
placed upon it by the people of the 
country. The national forests represent 
the greatest conservation undertaking 
of our history. It is unthinkable that 
the country would take a step backward 
with respect to them at this time, as 
would be the case if the extraordinary 
demands of the western stockmen were 
allowed. 





Mexico—Our Next Door 
Neighbor 


(From page 313) 
a bishop coming to dedicate a Protestant 
school? No. It was a salute fired in 
honor of the arrival of General Maximo 
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Rojas, also the Secretary to the Governor, 
and other officials. We mounted a 
score of horses for a three mile journey. 
As we crossed the ravine a great com- 
pany met us with four silk municipal 
and state banners and with two brass 
bands. And they do not play jazz in 
Mexico. Imagine the scene as we rode 
on into Papalotla with music and the 
firing of little bombs—an ex-governor 
and now general in charge of the military 
forces of the State, together with a 
Methodist bishop, going to dedicate 
a school building, under the auspices of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church! I felt 
like singing—‘Onward Christian Sol- 
diers!’” As we turned the corner, under 
the shadow of the dome of the great 
Spanish church, a score of girls met us, 
strewing flowers along the way. Five 
hundred people were assembled. The 
spirit and purpose of our mission work 
is manifest in the litany that I prepared 
for the dedication, all the company 
joining in the responses. 

For the cause of Christian education— 

To Thee we dedicate this House— 
For the binding of these neighboring 
Republics in an abiding fraternity, 
peace and good will. 

To Thee we dedicate this House— 
For the advancement of the cause of 
Christian democracy— 

To Thee we dedicate this House— 
For the education of the head, the 
heart and the hand for efficient service— 

To Thee we dedicate this House— 
For the training of the youth of the 
Republic, who, as ministers, teachers 
and workers shall establish in strength 
the foundations of Mexico’s civilization. 

To Thee we dedicate this House— 
For the fostering of the higher sentiments 
of religion, patriotism and humanity— 

To Thee we dedicate this House. Then 
all joined in the Lord’s Prayer. 

This is the Mexico of the new day 
and here is our first obligation and our 
largest opportunity. 





The Next Step 
(From page 311) 


cease to brag about our accomplish- 
ments or to take unctuous satisfaction 
in the good that we do, or even to think 
of ourselves consciously in the matter, 
they are probably correct. 

The step which they point out to 
us is one which we could not have taken 
at the time of our formation. Men are 
not ready for altruism in and of itself, 
until they have become accustomed to 
the practice of altruism for themselves. 
No man works well and unconsciously 
in a cause until he has first entered 
that cause quite consciously. We have 
made that entry and have done well 
thus far. But there is much higher 
ground to occupy. We owe much 
thanks to those who will not let us 
forget that we are only one-third along 
the way of our development. Let us 
be sorry for those who cannot write in a 
more charitable vein: but let us be thank- 
ful to them that they will not let us 
rest. 
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“The Old Razor 
was O. K. after all’’ 


Just needed Barbasol to 
produce a quick, clean, 
cool and silky shave. No 
brush. No rub-in. The 
modern way. Try it—three 
times—according to di- 
rections. 35c and 65c tubes. 


Wonderful for Sunburn 






The 
F Barbasol 
Co., 
7 ‘Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
I enclose 10c. 
Please send 
trial tube. 
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Indispensible for a good time on private 
lawns, at summer homes, in vamps, at 
summer and winter resorts. 


Booklet sent on application 


Mason Manufacturing Co. 
SOUTH PARIS, MAINE _ 




















PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS :: DESIGNS 
FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN & Co. 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Write for our handbook on patents and ask for 
B. Turpin, At- 
ton offi 
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Let Your 
Files 

Tell You 
The Story 





Put a FIBERSTOK red File Pocket in 
our files along with the ordinary manila 
olders or file ets you are now using 
and sce the difference for yourself. 
FIBERSTOK red File Pockets elimin- 
ate bulging and overcrowding in the files 
by allowing each letter to go all the way 
in and protecting every edge. 
The index ws always visible on FIBER- 
STOK File Pockets. You just turn down 
the diagonal flap, examine the contents 
without removing from pocket and with- 
draw the paper you want, clean and 
untorn 


National Fiberstok Envelope Co. 
435 Moyer St., Philapelphia, Pa. J 


Bend for this Free 
Sample for your 
own files. 































A Wonderful 


Attendance Prize 


It is significant to note that for 
many years Fern bells have been 
the choice of District governors 
for use as attendance prizes at 
International Conventions. 

The handsome appearance and ex- 
ceptional quality of this bell make 
it preferred above all others. 
Kiwanis Bell No. 28 K is 11 inches 
high, finished in a gold bronze, 
with any desired inscription on 


plate. 

with Striker $25.00 
We carry a complete line of Kiwanis 
Emblem goods for all occasions. 








Kiwanis Club Secretaries who 
use our Attendance Charts 
with our colored Moore Map- 
tacks, invariably report larg- 
er club attendances. Chart 
mailed to any addrese for 
26 cents. Color Chart free. 


Meore Push-Pin Co, Philadelphia 
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Over Six Hundred Bushels 
Per Acre 


(From page 318) 


live by breaking down the vegetable 
matter applied to the soil. They are 
active in certain temperatures; inactive 
at others. 

Of the many elements composing the 
soil it is very often deficient in nitrogen 
phosphorous, potash and calcium. 

Soil analysis is of very little benefit 
in crop production. For the proportion 
between the amount analyzed, and a 
foot acre, is too large to be exact. Only 
the man working a farm knows what 
to apply, all other conditions being 
equal. 

For several years before the planting 
of a field of potatoes we grow such 
crops as will not in any way contaminate 
the soil with the various potato diseases. 

We apply stable manure in quantity 
enough, all other conditions, being equal 
to develop the bacterial content to its 
height, and enable the soil to maintain 
and release at all times moisture enough 
to meet fully the requirements of the 
crop. 

Lime we apply in such a form, in 
such quantities, and at such times as 
will not injure the large amount of 
organic matter in the soil. It neutralizes 
the acids given off by the enzymeses 
insuring their unimpaired activities, and 
a continuous supply of plant food in 
the form of plant food available salts 
at all times. 

Phosphoric acid, an acid salt, we 
apply at the rate of 1,000 pounds per 
acre. This is harrowed into the soil 
previous to planting. 

Nitrogen and potash are added on 
fields where we think they should be 
used, we apply not in an _ unvaried 
manner, but in that, one which we think 
will give best results. 

Cabbage and cauliflower usually pre- 
cede our potatoes the previous season. 
After they have been harvested the 
fields are plowed in the Fall, which 
reduces the risk of, the soil being too 
wet in the Spring. The following Spring 
the soil is disked and harrowed until 
in the finest condition. Then, about 
May 15th, or afterwards, not before 
with a two-man Iron Age Potato Planter 
we plant in rows, these vary from 30 to 
36 inches apart, and from 9 to 15 in 
the row or in proportion to the fer- 
tility and capacity of the field to produce. 

If potatoes are planted too closely 
they will grow too small; if too far 
apart, they grow hollow. If Rural 
Russets are planted before May 15th 
they will set very tightly. 

During planting, if a slight shower 
wets the out surface of the seed, it will 
cause the seed to rot. If the seed is 
planted while the soil is wet the latter 
is fine enough to envelope the seed 
thoroughly, which will result in the 
seed rotting. 

After the potatoes have been planted 
three weeks, the ridge, over the rows 
left by the planter, is broken down 
by going over the fields with a weeder. 
As soon as the young plants break 
through the surface, a two-horse cul- 
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tivator, to which the side shovels are 
attached, is used to cover the rows. 

From this time on, a constant hilling 
process is carried out. We find this 
the most practical method of cultiva- 
tion. If you try to cultivate potatoes 
you cannot kill the weeds in the row. 
In uncertain weather, if you fail to hill 
them you will have sun-burned potatoes. 

From the time the plants are 5 to 6 
inches high, until dead, we spray, 
approximately once a week, with Bor- 
deaux Mixture—5-5-50. This controls 
early and late blight, doubling the lime 
content of the mixture when the flea 
beetles appear. We also add arsenate 
of lead to control the bugs if present. 

Of course selling and harvesting such 
a crop are no problems at all. The 
potatoes sell themselves. Everybody 
wants to help harvest them. A thing 
I should have woven into this paper 
is good management but I don’t know 
enough about it. 





Hail Uncle Joe Cannon 
( From page 334) 

tired of it, but because he has served his 
country honorably for more than a half 
century and now desires the rest his public 
services have earned. Among the cher- 
ished mementos of his long campaign are a 
picture of Roosevelt, one of Cardinal Gib- 
bons, another of James Bryce, and car- 
toons that tell the story of those stormy 
years. Uncle Joe is living in peace and 
contentment. Of the men who served 
in Congress with him he recalls only a 
few of the youngsters who remain, 
Senator Gillette of Massachusetts, Mad- 
den of Illinois, Longworth of Ohio. 
Gone are Mark Hanna, Tom Reed, 
Samuel Gompers and all the other 
giants of the old days. 

Mr. Cannon’s remarkable interest 
and activity in affairs in general is evi- 
denced in his regular attendance at the 
meetings of the Kiwanis Club of Dan- 
ville. He has missed only one meeting 
this year, and has had one of the best 
attendance records of any members of 
the club for the past two or three years. 
Uncle Joe has a certain chair at the 
speaker’s table, under the United States 
Flag that he has so faithfully served. 
His interest in local as well as national 
affairs can be read between the lines of 
his letter to the Krwanis club: 

“Had I tried on my birthday to tell 
you of my great appreciation of the 
great honor the K1rwanis club paid me, I 
doubt if I could have put it across. Your 
consideration has always been a comfort 
to me, and this last honor has in some 
way brought me closer to you than ever 
before. 

“The utmost I can wish for all of you 
is that when you reach my age you find, 
as I have, smiling faces and willing hands 
to help you keep young. 

“And I know you would have had an 
added pleasure in your good deed on May 
seventh had you seen the fine lads in 
our Boy Scout troops with whom I 
shared the wonderful birthday cake which 
in size and beauty seemed to typify the 
spirit of KIwanis. 

“May all good come to each and every 
one of you. J. G. Cannon.” 
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In Memoriam 


Harry J. Walters, Ocala, Florida 

L. T. Miller, Hartsville, South Caro- 
lina 

Herbert A. Gardner, Walla Walla, 
Washington 


William A. Dick, Punxsutawney, Penn- 
sylvania 

W. D. Alexander, Moundsville, West 
Virginia 

Albert A. Hastings, Somerville, Mass- 
achusetts 

Charles C. Waters, Vice-President, 
Frederick, Maryland 

Clarence M. Reichardt, Past Presi- 
dent, Northwest Town, Chicago 

Edward Whitemore, Toledo, Ohio 

William B. Cronin, Secretary, Hart- 
ford City, Indiana 
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L. A. Turner, Fitzgerald, Georgia 

William B. Nichols, Director, Gads- 
den, Alabama 

Dick B. Brun, Marion, Ohio 

Wm. H. Millen, Lancaster, 
Carolina 

Frank B. Odell, Syracuse, New York 

A. Loomis, Redfield, South Dakota 

S. K. Lambert, Director, Waynesboro, 
Virginia 

Fred Dickerman, Walton, New York 


South 


William S. Hackett, Albany, New 
York 
Edward J. Westcott, Albany, New 


York 
George Mayer, Olean, New York 
F. J. Vissering, Minonk, Illinois 
David Clark, Easton, Pennsylvania 
B. W. Cockrum, Evansville, Indiana 
Rodger Derby, Batavia, Illinois 








With the Authors 





With the Mon- 
treal Convention 
opening just as this 
issue is published 
a number of ar- 
ticles dealing with 
problems of cur- 
rent affairs and 
topics dealing with 
KIWANIS adminis- 
trationare present- 
ed. 

The ideas of Dr. 
Alexander Lyons 
have evoked ex- 
tensive discussion. Remedies to check 
criminality are certainly welcome. 














Dr. Alexander Lyons 


The views of 
Samuel O.Dunn, 
long a well known 
figure whenever 
railroad problems 
are discussed, are 
somewhat d i f- 
ferent from those 
of Senator Cum- 
mins, whose article 
appeared in the 
February issue. 
With consolida- 
tion impending 
Mr. Dunn’s re- 
marks are of par- 
ticular interest now. 

















Samuel O. Dunn 





Col. Henry S. 
Graves has made 
forestry a profes- 
sion. In 1900 he 
was professor in 
that subject and 
director of the Yale 
Forestry School, in 
: 1910, chief of the 

_ U. S. Forest Ser- 
gf 2 vice. He is an ac- 

: tive member of all 
the important for- 
estry and conser- 
vation societies in America and Europe, 
and has written and lectured extensively. 
Conservation is a KIWANIs policy. 











Col. Henry S. Graves 





Prof. Thomas 
D. Eliot has been a 
searching student 
and active worker 
in the whole field 
of sociology, edu- 
cational and appli- 
ed. His fellowships 
in a number of 
large universities, 
his work as Field 
Secretary of the 
Oregon Social Hy- 
giene Society and 
as Pacific Coast 
Secretary, Ameri- 
icanSocial Hygiene 
Association, his Army service in lectur- 
ing and organizing, and his teaching and 
writing give him a keen insight into 
modern social problems. His pithy arti- 
cle will be of particular interest. Dr. 
Eliot has written extensively on many 
sociological problems for serious publica- 
tions and journals of sociological, medical 
and health associations. 


Dr. Arthur E. 
Holt’s interest in 
smaller communi- 
ties developed in 
connection with 
his work at the 
State College of 
Agriculture at 
Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, while he was 
pastor of the Con- 
gregational 
Church there. 
Previous to that 
he was pastor of 
the Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, Congregational Church, and later 
he went to the First Presbyterian Church 
at Fort Worth, Texas. Then he was 
social service secretary of the Congrega- 
tional Churches until 1914 when he came 
to the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
In 1921-22 he lectured at Yale Divinity 
School. He has travelled extensively, 
and enjoys broad contact with leaders of 
social movements. He has written a 
number of books on social problems. 














Prof. T. D. Eliot 











Prof. A. E. Holt 
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goracre Distance! Follow flight 
of fow! high in sky! Observe move- 
ments of deer, bear,birds, ships, people 
off in the distance. Autos roaring ‘round 
the track! Horses tearing down the turf! 
Make your eyes 8 times stronger! Bring 
Objects right to your feet! Keep a pair in 
your car! Motoring will become a joy! New 
Worlds will open up for YOU! When off for a hike sling a 
pair over your shoulder (they add that smart military air) 
and enjoy glorious vistas as never before. These Binoculars 
will prove a never-ending lifetime joy! Indispensable for 
camping, hunting, hiking, yachting, races, motoring, 
shut-ins, observation, bird and nature studies, etc. 


HUNDREDS SUPPLIED TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS 
IMITED importation received! French and German Army Of- 
ficers’ 8-POWER PRISM Binoculars; famous PREMIERE 
QUALITE; brandnew, PERFECT. Brilliant illumination ex- 
quisite definition; remarkable light-gathering power. Wide 
field of vision—many times area of field glasses. Central 












focusing with individual eye-strength and width adjustments. 
Superbly constructed, handsomely finished rich grain leather, 
Heat and moisture proof. Usually sell for $40.00 to $50.00. 
Our Price (while limited importation lasts) com- $93-50 
plete with leather case, neck and shoulder straps 
Send NO Money now ! Pay 
Bur Ram NOTHING on delivery. 
‘ ; | See, Try, Test, ENJOY 
a» * Binoculars for 10 Days’ 
Trial Absolutely FREE! 
If pleased, you may pay on Budget Plan: 
$5.00 MONTHLY 
or, fou wish fo pay cash atend of 10 75 
DAYS, deduct $1.75 and send Check or . 
Money Order for $21.75 in FULL SET- 
TLEMENT. Otherwise return them. Order 
NOW! Send NO Money! Pay NOTHING on Delivery. 
“*9 Generations of Honorable Deaiings’® 
SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO. 
Importers, Exporters, National Mail-Order House 
365 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Largest Distributors of Binoculars in America 
Clip and mail this Adv. NOW! Please tell us something 
ahout yourself. We will appreciate and respect the information. 
THANK YOU! Kiwanis 6-26 
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CUSTOMS SHIRTS 


Made to your individual 
measure; fit and workman- 


As \ aXe ship guaranteed, laundered 
4 and delivered. Samples of 
{ j eee os Suet 
: Madras, fords, Poplins, 
Boy U Re Al uP also §6©. Broadc loths—gladly 


sent, on request, 


STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT CO. 
“No Agents” ITHACA, N. ¥ 
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KIWANIS GOODS 
of all descriptions. 
Write for Catalog 
M. HEFTER’S SONS 
79 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















Eventually you will be coming to Cleveland for 
a residence, business location or branch office. 


KIWANIAN 






362 The Arcade . 
Cleveland ,O. 
—wWill greet you and serve you right. 


























The facilities for dances. COUNTER SERVICE 
luncheen.dinner andcard| | AT POPULAR PRICES 
partieslarge or smallare _— 
fo wnareay that | | LuncheonCiubs 
Sorority ternity | | in private 
functions are alae at 73% per person 
p .-. Repu « Democratic 
GUSTAVE W DRACH President and Architect 
FREDERICK W. GMAN, Managing Director 








MOTORISTS 


traveling to, from, in the South will 
find up-to-the-minute road informa- 
tion in 
SOUTHERN TRAILS & TRIPS 
(single copy for 25c) .~ 
Columbus Georgia 























DanceParty Favors 


New and novel ideas in piace cards, fancy 

hate. . noise makers, nut Cups, etc 

inex ve little accessories are distinctive and will 
¥ of the most 
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Vanflousen's Wl Mica 

Say “Goodbye’”’ to 
Bulging Waistline! 


New Belt Corrects Cause ; 
oh Cee Mail Coupon 


A new beit called Di- if you want to 
rector gets at the cause of _ . 
excess fat and quickly cor- get rid of this 
recta the condition. With 
every movement of the 
body, during every work- 
ing hour, Director acts as 
@ massage on the abdomen 
and actually dissolves ex- 
ceas fat away. F. P. Cowan 
of Pinehurst, N. C., says: 
“Director is the finest thing 
I ever wore. I want an- 
other, but not so large, as 
I am 5 inches smaller 
around the waist now.” 
Doctors endorse Director 
as the natural way to 
accomplish a permanent 
reduction. 

Sent on Trial 

Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director to 
you for free trial. If you 
don't get results you owe 
us nothing. You don't 
risk a penny. Write now 
for free trial offer, doctors’ 
endorsements and letters 
from users. No obligations. 
Just mail coupon. 


LANDON AND 
WARNER 


Dept. 26 
332 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Landon & Warner, Dept. *, 

| 332 'S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

| Tell me how I ean reduce my waistline 4 to 6 inches | 
with your Director Belt. Also send details of your 

} free trial offer. This places me under no obligation. | 
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THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Because of the 
weekly meeting of 
Kiwanians at lun- 
cheons, the subject 
of food is of more 
than ordinary in- 
terest, especially 
in these days when 
all kinds of fadsare 
advertised in the 
name of science. 
The rational de- 
velopment of the 
subject by Dr. H. 
E. Barnard will help clear the air. 











Dr. H. E. Barnard 


To break down 
absurd prejudices 
and to bring more 
enlightenment to 
a world darkened 
in many spots cer- 
tainlyisnoble 
work. This ar- 
ticle by Kiwanian 
Augustus O. 
Thomas who pre- 
sided at the Edin- 
burgh meeting of 
the World Federa- 
tion of Education 
Associations explains very clearly why 
that organization was formed and how 
it operates. 





Hon. A. O. T homas 





The remarks of 
Dean John H. 
Sherman are not 
those of a parlor- 
critic, because be- 
fore coming to 
teach he was a 
journeyman mach- 
inist, a member of 
the union, worked 
on railroad con- 
struction and later 
studied engineer- 
ing and economics 
at Cornell and 
since that time was 
| plant efficiency manager, production, 
sales, and general manager of various 
corporations, including general manager 
of Paramount Pictures. At the outbreak 
of the war he was in charge of the United 
States first experimental work in city mar- 
keting and organized the public markets 
still operating in Washington, D. C. 














John H. Sherman 





In view of pres- 
ent United States- 
Mexican rela- 
tions the article by 
Bishop Thirk- 
ield is of particu- 
lar moment, writ- 


ten as it is from 
experience and 
close study and 


not from theory. 
In a recent letter 
Suiep W. P. Thihield |, him, Signor 
Aaron Saenz, Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs in Mexico,a member of the 
Cabinets of both President Obregon and 
President Calles, wrote: ‘‘President 
Calles charged me to tell you of his pleas- 
ure because of his interest and activity in 
all matters relating to friendship between 
Mexico and the United States. I am sure 
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that the edifying labor you thle to 
give will meet with an echo on the part 
of all personS who have the opportunity 
of hearing you.”’ 


The subject dis- 
cussed by Judge 
Hartmann wasre- 
cently given prom- 
inence by Lieut. 
General Sir Robert 
Baden- Powell, 
founder of the Boy 
Scout movement, 
in his address be- 
fore a meeting of 
their National 
Council in Wash- 
ington. Because 
of their work with 
Boy Scout troops this article has great 
value for K1wanis clubs. 


Dr. Charles 
Frederick Gillen 
has been teaching 
and interpreting 
literature for 
many years and 
his lecture, ““Old 
Quebec through a 
Poet’s Eyes”’ has 
been most popu- 
lar. The Kiwanis 
Club of Madison, 
Wisconsin, recent- 
ly had the pleasure 
of listening to him 
on the subject of 
Montreal, developed in his 
this issue. 








Judge M. Hartmann 











Charles F. Gillen 


article in 


Last March the Ford Hall Forum in 
Boston celebrated its seventeenth birth- 
day. It was made possible by the gift 
of Daniel Sharp Ford, then editor of 
Youths Companion whose will left his 
fortune to the Boston Baptist Social 
Union to be used “‘to mitigate the on- 
coming conflict between capital and 
labor."” When the Forum meetings be- 
gan they were met with every sort of 
opposition and obstruction. Church peo- 
ple thought the Forum was preaching 
atheism and breaking up the Church be- 
cause it permitted men of all religions and 
no religion to appear on its platform. 
Radicals thought it was subsidized by 
conservatives. Everyone thought it had 
some axe to grind. Dr. George W. Cole- 
man has been director from the beginning. 

Alex Mitchell, who writes on how to 
raise potatoes is a well-educated young 
farmer, a member of the Pittston, Penn- 
sylvania, Krwanis club, and a champion 
potato grower. Kiwanians may wish 
to send this article to their friends on the 
farm. 





A Definition 


A band of men are we 

We boast of Civic Pride 

With service over self 

The Golden Rule our guide 

KIWANIS means we build 

In business and in life 

To know our fellow man 

We strive through sacrifice. 
—[Long Beach, Cal 
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The Measure of 
Your Message 


The measure of your message is the number of actual readers 
reached by the publication carrying your advertising—its value 
lies in the potential buying power of the audience it reaches 


The quality circulation of The KIWANIS MAGAZINE is appar- 
ent. The 100,000 readers are confined to the classifications, 
“business owners or executives, and professional men.’ These 
men are leaders in the business and social life of their commun- 
ities—their aggregate income assure you of the value of this 
market, and their influence extends the scope of your message. 


Consider the number of automobiles, radios, homes, the real 
estate owned by these men—of the food, and clothing required 
by them and their families—of the enormous amount they spend 
yearly on travel and pleasure. 

If yours is a product or service that appeals to men, The 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE offers you a medium par excellence. 
Your message in its columns will reach an audience whose 
potential buying power is unquestioned. 

You can get detailed circulation 
facts applicable to the marketing 
of your product by writing to: 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


164 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 











With “sequence calls” 
one man landed 





ORDERS 


Long Distance Charges 
937-59 


A MARYLAND match salesman took 45 orders 
—for 175 cases—in 1% days! He filed with 
the local telephone company “sequence lists” 
of retail grocers, and as one call was finished 
another was ready for him. His 45 orders cost 
—salary for 114 days and telephone charges of 
$37.55. To have called on the same grocers in 
person would have cost his salary and travel- 


only 



























A LarGE wholesale house made a similar 
test and the average daily sales of its men 
who worked by Long Distance were two 
and a half times as large as of those who 
went in person. Scores of concerns are 
training certain of their salesmen to travel 
by telephone. Territories are worked more 
thoroughly. Contacts are made more fre- 
quently. Customers are given quicker and 
better service. Business is increased and 
selling expense is decreased! 


At any hour of the day 70,000 towns and 
cities are within the sound of your voice. 
Without leaving your office or spending a 
single night on the sleeper you can call 
on customers in any state in the Union. 
Sequence calls are used daily by hundreds 


ing expenses for three wecks. 
company now has ten men who concentrate on selling by telephone. 


This match 


of busy men to carry on long distance con- 
versations with various parts of the country. 
By this means, calls are set up one after 
another, thus enabling many calls to be 
completed within a short time. 


Our local Commercial Department is at 
your service to explain the many economies 
of long distance use, and to look for pos- 
sible long distance telephone opportunities 
in your business. Call this department and 
ask a representative to come and see you. 
In the meanwhile, the instrument on your 
desk is waiting to connect you, at any 
time, with any one of 17,000,000 tele- 
phones. Is there a distant executive or office 
that it would be to your advantage to talk 
with, now? Number, please? 


Se ae Ba ere a Sa 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 








